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Introduction 


The existence of the experimental method makes us think 
we have the means of solving the problems which trouble us, 
though problem and method pass one another by. 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations 


Debates about the nature of climate change often 
swing back and forth between what we should do 
about it and why the public should (and doesn’t) care 
(enough) about it. For many, these debates have cen- 
tered on the stability or certainty of the scientific facts 
bound up in the term climate change. This book takes 
a different approach. It attends to these debates not 
only as struggles over complex and evolving “matters 
of fact” but also as debates about meaning, ethics, and 
morality. Considering climate change as a form of life, 
this book investigates vernaculars through which we 
understand and articulate our worlds and the nuanced 
and pluralistic understandings of climate change evi- 
dent in diverse efforts of advocacy and near-advocacy. 
Climate change offers an opportunity to look more 
deeply at how it is that issues and problems that be- 
gin in a scientific context come to matter for wide pub- 
lics and to rethink emerging multifaceted interactions 


among different kinds of knowledge and experience, evolving media land- 
scapes, and claims to authority and expertise. 

Climate change poses an inherent double bind for those invested in a 
variety of stances associated with the communication, journalistic cover- 
age, and public understanding of science.’ The first half of the bind is this: 
climate change is ultimately an amalgam of scientific facts based on mod- 
eling, projections, and empirical observations of current and historical 
records found in tree rings, coral reefs, ice cores, sea ice cover, and other 
forms of data. Acceptance of the premise of climate change requires a fi- 
delity to and trust in scientific methods, as well as institutional processes 
like the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) that collate, 
elevate, and summarize global research related to climate change. The 
IPCC is simultaneously a political, social, and scientific enterprise, and 
what it publishes as the ultimate authority on climate change is based on 
other institutional prerogatives such as national funding agencies like the 
National Science Foundation (which also underwrote this research). Not 
only that, but IPCC reports are also negotiated line by line among coun- 
try participants and their scientists. With each IPCC assessment report 
(there are four sets so far, and a fifthis being released as this book goes to 
press), what can be claimed with certainty about climate change as fact is 
collaborative, consensus-based, and scientific all at once. 

The second half of the bind is that in order to engage diverse pub- 
lics and discuss ramifications and potential actions, this book argues, 
based on ethnographic evidence, that climate change must become much 
more than an IPCC-approved fact and maintain fidelity to it at the same 
time. It must promiscuously inhabit the spaces of ethics, morality, and 
other community-specific rationales for actions while resting on scien- 
tific methodology and institutions that prize objectivity and detachment 
from politics, religion, and culture. Science and Technology Studies (STS) 
and anthropology of science scholarship have sought to situate scientific 
research as occurring within cultures, politics, and institutional frame- 
works. How evidence is weighted, what expertise matters and when, and 
what kinds of research get funded all reflect inherently cultural norms 
and ideals. What this book asks is what role social movements and media 
play in how facts come to matter for diverse publics and what kinds of 
debates this opens up about expertise, advocacy, and professional norms 
and practices in science and media. 

In the U.S. context, the question “Why should we care?” is not a 


straightforward one of translating scientific facts or even of getting all 
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the facts “out there” and into wider public discourse. Nor does science 
possess the necessary gravitas anymore (if it ever did) to make all or even 
most Americans care because the facts somehow speak for themselves. If 
scientific findings were final, few, and powerful enough to demand care 
and attention from diverse publics, then occasional authoritative media 
reports might be enough to inform publics and convince them of when 
(and what) action is required. 

Informing and convincing are easily collapsed in expectations of what 
role media should play in societies, and many look to polling data to as- 
sess whether or not media are fulfilling such expectations. Though polls 
vary, Gallup has been asking Americans about climate change since the 
late 1980s, and its annual reports show public concern ranging between 
50 and 72 percent, with a high in 2000 (72 percent) and lows in 1997 (50 
percent), and 2004 and 2011 (51 percent). Public polling arguably does 
little to explain how or why issues become meaningful, and it doesn’t 
show how publics come to care enough to act on an issue. But polling 
does indicate, particularly over time, how an issue ranks for an aggregate 
version of diverse publics. Consequently, polls showing how much Amer- 
icans care about climate change have been and continue to be something 
of a rallying cry for better and more public engagement, policy changes, 
and political leadership. 

Much has been made about the distinctiveness of American responses 
to climate change, both in terms of its political response (pulling out of 
Kyoto, or a refusal to acknowledge scientific consensus in the early years 
of George W. Bush’s presidency, for example), and the public contesta- 
tion of scientific fact that divides along political and/or religious lines. (In 
2008, 49 percent of Republicans were concerned about climate change as 
compared with 84 percent of Democrats and 75 percent of independents.) 
It is tempting to write these contestations off as just politics, or worse, 
as an only-in-America sideshow. Indeed, the most common explanations 
and reactions include outrage about the perceived lack of public scientific 
literacy, lack of trust in science, lack of robust media attention to the is- 
sue, or some combination of these sentiments.” These strong reactions 
are symptomatic of the double bind inherent to problems of communicat- 
ing science to wide publics, where facts must be perceived to be produced 
without investment and yet must be laden with meaning once they leave 
the scientific context. 

Climate change provides exemplary insight into how scientists and 


journalists are negotiating professional detachment and distance, and 
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by extension for publics now forced to sort through claims and counter- 
claims that take to task scientists and journalists by charging them with 
bias, exaggeration, or alarmism. Social movements and individual sci- 
entists and journalists are attempting to bridge this gap in novel ways, 
which this book records by analyzing discursive turns that invest climate 
change with meaning, ethics, and morality. This book analyzes how cli- 
mate change is being translated into varied vernaculars that make it a 
science-based problem with moral and ethical contours. In this, then, there 
are analogous applications to conversations about scientific issues and 
public engagement beyond the American context, particularly in western 
democracies where publics are expected to become informed and active. 
Besides western countries, there are also implications here for those who 
seek to address adaptation and mitigation related to climate change in 
countries where religious or tribal leaders play key roles in both communi- 
cating science to their groups and making their concerns known to wider 
transnational or international bodies. 

Since this research project began, many books have been written about 
media, science, skeptics, and some of the social movements recorded here 
(Boykoff 2011; Edwards 2010; Hoffman 2011; Hulme 2009; Mann 2012; 
Oreskes and Conway 2010; Wilkinson 2012). This book brings these con- 
texts together in order to think with and across societal ideals around sci- 
ence, media, and democracy. However, in contrast to recent attention and 
energy spent on the psychological processes that might bring about wide- 
spread behavioral changes among individuals, this book privileges the role 
of collectives, shedding light on the structural and societal aspects of how 
it is that climate change becomes meaningful and what challenges are 
presented when social affiliations are seen as consequential and consti- 
tutive to knowledge. Specifically, it seeks to address how public engage- 
ment works if we take seriously the wider commitments of scientists and 
journalists whose credibility rests on objectivity as a norm and practice 
(Irwin and Wynne 2004; Jasanoff 2004, 2005, 2010; Schudson 2001, 2002; 
Singer 2005, 2007; Ward 2004, 2009) and differently constrained social 
groups who must engage with the conclusions produced by science and 
articulated through, around, and with media (Choy 2011; Dumit 20042, 
2012; Epstein 1996; Fortun 2001; Fortun and Fortun 2005; Pollock 2012; 
Rapp 2000; Sanal 2011). In short, it asks who gets to define what a present 
and future with climate change means, and where, why, and when these 
differing definitions and epistemologies matter. 


What this sets at the center are questions and debates about expertise, 
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advocacy, and adjudicating risk, certainty, and the need for action. Such an 
approach deeply questions the categories assigned to professions, groups, 
issues, and concerns, employing an anthropological view suggested by 
George Marcus and Michael M. J. Fischer (1986) that takes the world as a 
system, asking how people “constitute their own histories” and futures, 
situate themselves in cultures, and work with and among institutions and 
their imperatives (Fortun 2003, 180). What Marcus and Fischer and Kim 
Fortun in her elaboration and experimentation with their work suggest is 
a conceptual reflexivity that critically engages societal constructs and the- 
ories. Such a methodology takes for granted that people must negotiate 
and act in emergent, complex worlds with an overabundance of informa- 
tion sources, and it employs anthropological tools and analysis in order 
to draw out differing modes of ethical reasoning in varied communities. 
This book uses the multisited ethnographic methods suggested and pi- 
oneered by Marcus, Fischer, and Fortun to get inside how climate change 
becomes meaningful in diverse and specific groups and how this under- 
lying double bind of maintaining fidelity to science and expanding beyond it 
is negotiated by groups that are both central and peripheral to evolving 
discussions about how to communicate climate change. In so doing, it 
challenges the ideal of journalists as the public’s primary educator, in- 
former, and persuader-in-chief at a time when platforms, norms and prac- 
tices, and institutions are in flux, and it turns the formulation of public 
engagement questions around to think more broadly about how facts, 
meaning, and action are co-produced.? Instead of asking why climate 
change doesn’t matter or doesn’t matter enough for Americans, or how to 
improve and foster scientific literacy, this book is based on research that 
asks how, why, and when climate change does come to matter, what that 
looks like, and what roles there are for journalists, scientists, and social 
movements among a pantheon of influences and information sources. 


The Fieldwork 


When I first started working on climate change and public engagement in 
the early 2000s, I knew only that I was after a general theme that might 
best be phrased as how science wends its way out to diverse publics, often 
through media, and who gets blamed when that process breaks down. 
Roles for journalists, scientists, and publics were very much up in the air, 
but I knew that I was dealing with ideals that, however flawed, went to 


the foundation of western democracy and science—that facts and infor- 
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mation should and must drive public and political actions (Gans 2003; 
Schudson 1998). In those early years, what I came across in reading daily 
news and attending to climate change discussions at MIT were indica- 
tions of (1) a mainstream discourse in disarray, (2) debates behind the 
scenes between scientists and journalists about how best to communi- 
cate climate change to a disinterested public, and (3) indications of other 
conversations among indigenous people, religious groups, and business 
groups going on at the periphery of scientific institutions, policy think 
tanks, activists, and media. 

It’s not that alternate discourses were entirely separate, but they cer- 
tainly werent conceived as related or constituent to mainstream public 
discourse either. For example, the 2006 Evangelical Climate Initiative and 
debates among evangelicals about it made for an interesting couple of 
articles by the New York Times reporter who usually covered religion, and 
the 2005 human rights case brought forward by the chair of the Inuit 
Circumpolar Council represented an equally novel and exotic approach 
to demanding an official American acknowledgment of climate change. 
Such news articles functioned more like an aside than a serious engage- 
ment with climate change science, activism, or policy. Yet the presence 
of such non-science-focused groups brings alongside the dominant con- 
versations a differently configured and articulated notion of the problem 
of climate change. For Inuit across the Arctic, it is a direct ongoing and 
lived experience and one that both threatens cultural practices and brings 
scientists, activists, industry, and policymakers to their region in antici- 
pation of major environmental change and wealth that will likely be gen- 
erated through resource extraction made possible by a warming Arctic. 
For American evangelicals, climate change brings into sharp relief both 
relations with and belief in scientific methods, as well as a call to care for 
creation (the environment) and address poverty and disadvantage likely 
to increase globally with a changing climate. Climate change then sounds 
quite different being explained from the pulpit of an American church or 
from an Inuit elder in a village in Arctic Alaska than it does in the pages 
of a major American newspaper. This is how I came to devise a research 
project that looked not only at scientists and journalists but also at so- 
cial groups that were not expressly or historically related to the issue of 
climate change. 

Using methodologies from anthropology and STS, this book focuses 
on how five discursive communities are actively enunciating the fact and 
meaning of climate change: 
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1. Arctic indigenous representatives associated with the Inuit Circum- 
polar Council 

Corporate social responsibility activists associated with Ceres 
American evangelical Christians associated with Creation Care 

. Science journalists 


WA WN 


Science and science policy experts 


Throughout the 2000s, each of these groups have been heavily engaged 
with their own group (and other groups to varying degrees) through me- 
dia, conferences, workshops, events, and personal interactions. Each group 
is diverse, heterogeneous, and geographically dispersed, requiring mul- 
tisited fieldwork that focused on collaborative spaces, where articulations, 
institutional imperatives, vernaculars, and activism, as well as conflict 
and debate over meaning, effects, ethics, and action are evident and re- 
cordable.* Although a practice of “itinerant” multisited fieldwork departs 
from traditional anthropological methodology, it offers some purchase on 
the way in which facts travel (Dumit 20042), social movements evolve and 
form enunciatory communities (Fortun 2001),° and media operates as a 
social practice (Ginsberg, Abu-Lughod, and Larkin 2002). 

My fieldwork centered on group and intergroup settings, and I con- 
ducted semistructured interviews with the leading voices within each 
group between 2007 and 2009. Traveling to far-flung parts of the United 
States from the Arctic to southern Florida, I conducted interviews for- 
mally and informally about the issues that members of these groups saw 
as paramount to the communication of climate change. I was interested 
in further investigating what seemed to be a mainstream drama full of 
mishaps, spin, and argumentation, and understanding how scientists 
and media were working together (or not) to inform the public about cli- 
mate change. And on the other hand, I specifically sought out commu- 
nities that dealt with the politics, morality, and ethics related to climate 
science—those who worked as a minority on the shifting terrain of new 
and old institutions associated with national and international climate 
policy and saw the implicit need to operate at both an elite and localized 
level. My questions asked them to elaborate not just on what they were 
doing about climate change but also (1) how they perceived public dis- 
course on the issue, (2) the tactical options available through media in 
flux, (3) the utility of scientific findings and scientific spokespeople, and 
(4) how they saw themselves situated within and/or outside the climate 
change conversation. 
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The five groups were strategically selected both because they engage in 
the process of enrollment and legitimation (Habermas 1976; Latour 1988, 
2005; Weber et al. 2004) and because they represent multiple means of in- 
tervention via human rights (ethical imperatives), the church (mobilizing 
norms and morality), the market (creating incentives and disincentives), 
mainstream media (mobilization of policy opinion), and science (produc- 
tion of facts and knowledge). With regard to the processes and approaches 
to educating “the public,” they also provide a stark contrast between the 
dominant dialogue about climate change reported by mainstream media 
and the often-submerged narratives that are rarely reported on. Together, 
these groups provide a basis for understanding democratic engagement, 
conceptions of publics, and the interacting roles of advocacy, science, and 
media in public discourse. 

ICC represents Inuit in Alaska, Russia, Greenland, and Canada who are 
directly experiencing the early effects of climate change. With the 2004 
Arctic Climate Impact Assessment (ACIA), the vulnerability of the north- 
ern polar region and the Inuit people became a strongly evidenced part 
of climate change discourse. The original UNFCCC document drafted in 
1992 at the Rio Summit does not list the Arctic as a vulnerable region. 
ACIA thus represents rather stark evidence that took time to migrate to 
global policy discussions. What originally got my attention was the 2005 
human rights claim that was brought before the Inter-American Commis- 
sion on Human Rights by Sheila Watt-Cloutier, then international chair 
of ICC. Though the claim was not submitted formally on behalf of Icc, 
it was supported by the organization and put the Inuit experience with 
climate change into wider public discourse in the form of legible rights 
and claims. ICC’s commitment to impart “a human face” to an abstract 
global problem reframes climate change as a matter of ethics, oral history, 
decades of experience with its effects, and scientific fact. It also brings to 
light the long struggle for self-determination across the Arctic—a strug- 
gle intimately intertwined with the rush for resources made extractable 
by a warming climate. 

Ceres is a corporate social responsibility group based in Boston that 
has successfully repositioned and reframed climate change as “climate 
risk,” working to enroll Wall Street firms, insurance companies, and 
many other national and multinational corporate leaders in their con- 
ferences and efforts to push for legislation and regulation related to cli- 
mate change. While the basic premise and scientific veracity of the re- 


search behind climate change is taken for granted, how risk is elaborated, 
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measured, and managed is very much up for grabs. How climatic change 
will look on the ground for companies with vested stakes and interests in 
old and new technologies lies at the heart of how they consider climate 
change-related concerns. Ceres sees itself not as an environmental activ- 
ist group but as a coalition of investors and environmentally concerned 
business leaders who seek to implement structural changes in the drivers 
of American business and investment. 

Creation Care is a recent effort to make climate change a Christian con- 
cern and responsibility among what’s estimated to be 30 million Ameri- 
can evangelicals. Traditionally opposed to what’s perceived as a left-wing 
ideology, concern for the environment is being retheorized as a moral 
and biblical concern, hence the term creation care as opposed to environ- 
mentalism. Science is not the primary basis for their involvement in the 
issue, though certainly prominent scientists have been involved in their 
efforts to convince fellow evangelicals. Instead, the role of “messenger” 
must be performed by those trusted to “bless the facts.” Creation Care 
translates climate change into the vernacular of the group by following 
biblical and moral dictates surrounding care for the poor and the natural 
environment. 

While journalists and science experts do not conform to the notions 
of “social group” normally associated with groups like ICC, Ceres, or Cre- 
ation Care, I am treating both journalists and science experts here as so- 
cial groups in order to provide rigorous, comparative analysis of how they 
seek to transform and translate climate change for wide publics and think 
through issues of action and advocacy. Science experts and science jour- 
nalists conform to professional norms and practices, and generally they 
see themselves as part of a larger group of professionals (Gans 1979; Han- 
nerz 2004; Jasanoff 1990; Latour 1988; Merton 1973; Schudson 1978; Ward 
2004; Weber, Owen, Strong, and Livingstone 2004). But climate change 
has compelled many to rethink norms and practices regarding objectiv- 
ity, detachment, and democratic obligation with regard to engaging the 
public and persuading them to act on climate change-related facts and 
information. 

In the cacophony of calls for action on climate change, the diverse 
efforts of these groups to communicate widely has become particularly 
salient as they are not only competing with other issues but also with 
conflicting points of view and priorities that have emerged within envi- 
ronmental discourse over the past several decades (Gelobter et al. 2005; 
Shellenberger and Nordhaus 2005). Each group has varying relationships 
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with the environmental movement, with governments both in the United 
States and globally, and these intersect in various ways and at differing 
levels of intensity and collaboration. By studying them together, the 
language of science, while it may be somewhat diversely articulated in 
various subfields of scientific research, is shown to be a vernacular with 
shared idioms, terms, and modes of apprehension for expressing infor- 
mation and views about the natural world (Fischer 2003; Fleck 1979; Ir- 
win and Wynne 2004; Jasanoff 2004; Merton 1973). In the vernacular of 
all these groups, then, scientific findings are combined with and filtered 
through other vernaculars, views of the world, everyday life, and demo- 
cratic citizen responsibilities. While this is most obvious with the three 
nonscience groups, it is also clear in the ways that journalists and scien- 
tists think about articulating science for wider publics and in their discus- 
sions of framing and “translating.” 

The past decade in particular has witnessed the dramas associated with 
coalescing “scientific consensus” on climate change and attempts to initi- 
ate political action (Oreskes 2004a, 2004c). These groups, however, take 
climate science as scientific and experiential fact and move beyond the 
debates about the veracity of climate change predictions. The questions 
they ask are not about the settledness of the science but rather about how 
climate change might unfold and what ethical and moral responses are re- 
quired, or even demanded, in response. Most, if not all, must at times con- 
test those who would see climate change as a false or exaggerated claim, 
but this task remains avowedly at the periphery. Instead, by translating 
the issue into their own vernacular, these groups and their leading ad- 
vocates attempt to answer these questions for their own constituents/ 
audiences and wider publics: How do we define climate change for our 
group? What does it mean? Why does it matter? Beyond the group, the 
questions begin to shift to who can speak for and about the signs, models, 
and predictions of climate change, what lingua franca they use, and what 


constitutes expertise regarding the issue. 


Methodology 


Changes have occurred in all of these groups since the time when I con- 
ducted fieldwork, particularly in the leadership roles, but group senti- 
ments and positions recorded here persist even as the work of the group 
might have evolved or even changed direction. The contribution of this 
book, however, is not a report on the positions of these various groups. 
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Rather it is an approach to thinking about how issues come to have mean- 
ing outside the established categories and in/around/through the exist- 
ing institutions that attempt to manage these issues, both in terms of 
articulations and actions. Climate change in this analysis is treated si- 
multaneously as object, issue, cause, experience, and body of scientific 
research, evidence, and predictions—as a linguistic “token” or floating 
signifier that is given value as an evolving, emergent, overlapping form 
of life (de Saussure 1986; Fischer 2003; Wittgenstein 2001). It is the way 
that climate change is articulated, used, circulated, and understood that 
creates its particular form of life and hence its meaningfulness for indi- 
viduals and groups. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein, in his seminal 1953 work, Philosophical Investiga- 
tions, theorized that meaning is generated socially through use, action, and 
context and is governed by sets of rules and grammar evidenced through 
use and action. Wittgenstein’s many language games in which he seeks to 
know, for example, how it is we know we have a brain or that an individ- 
ual is in fact reading, as Joseph Dumit points out (2003), brings him to 
culture. We know things because someone we trust has told us or we’ve 
read it in a trusted source. This point at which we no longer ask for expla- 
nation or more evidence, where “giving grounds, however, justifying the 
evidence, comes to an end,” is the point at which meaning is established— 
through our acting (Wittgenstein [1969] 2008, 204). 

Wittgenstein’s concept of how meaning is established through action 
is the underlying methodology that drove my fieldwork and continues to 
guide my analysis. Such a method takes as its field the collective rather 
than the individual processes by which concepts come to have meaning.’ 
In locating what climate change means (what its form of life is) at various 
times and places and for various groups, this book throws into question 
just what climate change is, how “correct judgment” of what the problem 
of climate change is occurs, and what techniques and moral/ethical codes 
are used to assess it as a fact requiring action. The meaning of climate 
change emerges as many assemblages and efforts to explain it compete 
and collaborate in media and other forums to define the features, rules, 
and grammars of its evolving and multiple forms of life. Unlike Wittgen- 
stein’s games for well-established objects in life like the brain, climate 
change presents a new conundrum of facts and predictions constantly 
in motion, requiring translation, clarification, and mobilization as facts 
requiring actions. 


Drawing on Wittgenstein, Michael M. J. Fischer (2003) has argued that 
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techno-scientific problems present as emergent forms of life—replete 
with ethical dilemmas, the face of “the other,” and historical genealogies, 
“requiring reassessment and excavation of their multiplicity” (58). This 
explanation of the facets of emergence and the work needed to under- 
stand climate change as a problem in the world (as opposed to in the lab, 
or in the policy debate, or in the content of a major news source) has 
shaped the ways in which my ethnographic fieldwork evolved. I began this 
research project with a set of questions about whose responsibility it was 
to get the message of climate change out. But where this book lands is in 
the midst of ethics, morality, and multiple, sometimes submerged ways of 
thinking about and being in/with climate change. What bringing together 
these multiple and diverse discourses leads to are historical and moral 
contexts for understanding how climate change is understood and inte- 
grated into ongoing narratives that explain identities, social movement 
directions and efforts, the production and weighting of knowledge, and 
structural elements of society that address ethical and societal challenges 
like fairness, equity, and self-determination. 

Climate change then is not a straightforward problem nor is it a stand- 
alone fact. It is one in which many sea-level impoverished and wealthy 
regions of the world may suffer, where polar regions may be transformed, 
where unpredictable weather may devastate some and elevate others. 
Thus conceived, climate change is a term whose meanings are very much 
in negotiation among social groupings of many kinds, yet bringing publics 
into agreement with specific and narrow instantiations of it has been a 
focus of those involved in policymaking, science, activism, and journal- 
ism. Climate change, as this research shows and inherently argues, eludes 
stability and specificity, both scientifically and socially. We don’t know 
exactly which predictions associated with climate change will come true, 
nor do we know exactly how to make it matter enough so that everyone 
begins to act with a future laden with climate change potentialities. 

The applied methodology in this case then aims to excavate climate 
change as a multiply instantiated fact with varying scientific, political, 
ethical, and moral contours. As an evolving, heterogeneously articulated, 
emergent form of life, the meanings of climate change are established 
through attention to multiple discourses, assemblages (institutions, ac- 
tors, networks), and vernaculars where situated knowledge, advocacy, 
activism, ethics, and morality become apparent (Dumit 2004a; Fortun 
2001; Haraway 1996; Tsing 2005). What this research thus follows are 


partially submerged narratives and meaning-making processes between 
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and within groups.® It tracks the flows of information and sentiments, 
an evolution of positioning and positions, the emergence of newly con- 
figured professional norms, and a struggle for/against the re-inclusion 
of varied perspectives. This book records parallel processes of meaning- 
making where the stakes and what success might look like are considered 
and articulated differently. The ways that climate change is formulated 
and codified by these groups are constitutive to the understanding, care, 
investment, and mobilization around the issue. 

In some instances, this process conforms to geography and so might 
be termed “local,” but it also conforms to the communal and to the ideo- 
logical factors that go beyond geography as a unifying factor. In the vein 
of the Sapir-Whorf thesis on language and worldview, what these groups 
do is translate climate change into the language of their group: their ver- 
nacular.? By vernacular I mean to signal here the interpretive frameworks 
by which a term comes to gain meaning within a group and the work of 
translation that such a term must undergo in order to integrate it into 
a group’s worldview, ideals, goals, perceptions, and motivations to act. 
The groups described here are variously heterogeneous and fluid, and the 
notion of a vernacular is meant to describe how climate change has be- 
come an issue that a group is concerned about and publicly associated 
with, as well as how it is discussed, considered, and articulated on its be- 
half outside of a group. Vernaculars act in myriad ways to provide a kind 
of boundary-demarcation element for who’s in and out of a group and, 
at the same time, a method for enrollment and membership or identity 
reinforcement. 

In this sense, then, climate change as articulated in graphs, IPCC re- 
ports, and peer-reviewed scientific literature is not necessarily universal 
terminology outside the scientific community. Rather, climate change it- 
self is an object for which the process of how it comes to have meaning is 
not determined by its scientific origins. I am calling this process “trans- 
lation,” but not in the strictest terms. Wittgenstein’s notion of language 
objects as forms of life provides an alternative framework because, as he 
points out, even when we speak the same language, grammar, rules, and 
meaning are still up for negotiation. Meaning cannot be assumed, though 
it often is; it must be established and agreed upon. I am taking it one step 
further and arguing that the ways in which meaning is established and 
evolves also create a set of stakes for the group, group leaders, and if we 
take climate change seriously, the state of tightly coupled global systems 
and the nature of risk. 
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Climate change in its most dire predictions presents a potential re- 
ordering and new regime replete with new institutions, ordering of evi- 
dence, and political and financial logics (Beck 1992, 2002). The stakes of 
acknowledging and acting with regard to a future with climate change 
create community (Fortun 2001), competition (Hoffman 2011), and other 
responses imbued with moral and ethical imperative (Hulme 2009). That 
there is a “right” thing to do in response to climate change provokes, for 
many, an activist stance or lens, and for that reason, this book and the 
groups it studies form a kind of spectrum of activism and near-activism. 
Yet it’s not just a matter of distinguishing between activist/nonactivist 
or social group/professional group. Epistemological differences between 
groups bring into sharp relief how individuals and groups know what they 
know, which evidence matters and why, what does and should drive action, 
and what gets categorized as knowledge, politics, morality, or ethics— 
and why. This inherently striated terrain constrains, creates, and mea- 
sures potentialities for addressing as well as identifying the sets of con- 
cerns associated with climate change. This book then accounts for the 
ways in which identifying with certain kinds of knowledge production 
means eschewing morality and politics for some (science, journalism) and 
requires formulating and/or incorporating that same knowledge differ- 
ently for others (Inuit traditional knowledge, biblical imperatives to care 
for creation, risk in financial markets). 

For this reason, this book rests on the assumption that addressing cli- 
mate change requires room for pluralistic conceptions of the problem it 
poses, replete with reflexivity about where and how knowledge has been 
and/or is being produced. The implications for communicating science, 
reporting on science, and moving publics to support science-based policy 
are indeed enormous. On one hand, pluralism of concept and evidence 
is what a plethora of new media and information sources facilitate. It is 
also, in part, what makes journalism a more challenging profession not 
only because one must navigate competing forms of expertise but because 
news and feature stories are subject to immense scrutiny, criticism, and 
counterclaims from concerned audiences with diverse perspectives and 
expertise of their own. On the other hand, it also means acknowledging 
and taking seriously what STS scholars have argued are the sociocultural 
elements of scientific norms and practices and the diversity inherent in 
the public uptake of scientific facts. Wrestling with these processes of how 
climate change comes to matter thus reflects both a changed media and 


information landscape and a changed sense of what constitutes expertise, 
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rationales to act, and problems defined, for many, only in part by scientific 
processes and methods. 

While I don’t deal explicitly here with skepticism or the production of 
doubt (Hoggan and Littlemore 2009; Lahsen 2005b; Oreskes and Conway 
2010), its specter hovers variously as a reference point, rationale for ac- 
tion, and factor of political partisanship. Each group must contend with 
the persistent existence and circulation of skepticism regarding climate 
change predictions. In contrast then to Naomi Oreskes and Eric Conway’s 
“production of doubt,” this book focuses on the “production of care” (Du- 
mit 2004a; Fortun and Fortun 2005). It records how groups negotiate with 
the central problem of how to frame a long-term, uncertain issue with a 
wide spectrum of possible outcomes so that immediate action is required. 
Traversing the margins and/or teetering on the precipices of alarmism 
and lack of perceived objectivity are primary challenges for journalists 
and science experts. While ICC, Ceres, and Creation Care, by comparison, 
are much more comfortable with moral and ethical claims given the ex- 
plicit codes that guide and differentiate their groups, their primary chal- 
lenges lie in the processes of translation and mobilization. In other words, 
the fact of climate change does not advocate, on its own, for taking action 
now or in the future—it is the presentation of the facts, their socializa- 
tion and communality, and inherent moral and ethical dictates that de- 
termine the need for immediate action. 

This book thus argues that alongside the dominant discourses through 
media in the midst of transformation, social networks and affiliations 
provide a vital translation of science in varied vernaculars such that cli- 
mate change becomes invested with meaning, ethics, and/or morality. 
This translation, however, is never without friction, nor is it homoge- 
neous or monolithic (Benjamin 1968). Rather, the process of translation 
into vernaculars enrolls an assemblage of institutions, material training, 
disciplining mechanisms, and modes of speech in order that articulations 
might emerge regarding what climate change means for diverse publics 
and social groups (Fischer 2003; Fortun 2001; Jasanoff 2005; Tsing 2005; 
Wittgenstein 2001). 


Context 


The period in which I undertook the intensive fieldwork for this book is 
distinct because of where it sits on a number of different timelines. For 
example, if one looks only at American policy developments, or only at 
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IPCC reports, or only at public polling data and/or media reports, 2007/ 
2008 represents a culmination of efforts begun much earlier. It is also a 
midpoint between when climate change discourse was marked by frustra- 
tion with lack of public and media engagement, and the current moment 
marked by both fatigue and newly emergent forms of activism. Where the 
early 2000s looked to engage the public through more and better report- 
ing in the mainstream media, the early part of the 2010s has seen a de- 
cline in reporting by 40 percent since 2009 (with a brief exception related 
to climategate, which I will explain later), the failure of multiple UNFCCC 
Conferences of the Parties to reach consensus on global policies, polling 
data where increasing numbers of the public who see climate change re- 
porting as exaggerated, a proliferation of blogs and other online infor- 
mation sources, and new forms of media activism by groups like 350.0rg 
(led by Bill McKibben). The year 2013 marks a new turn in American 
policy with President Obama’s new national climate action plan. When 
he launched it, he asked Americans to “speak up for the facts” in their 
social groups and communities, obliquely referencing the still lingering 
skepticism and resistance to climate policy in the U.S. 

Situated in between these two periods, my fieldwork occurred during 
a time in which the U.S. media reported on climate change more than in 
any era previously or in the years since. Media coverage peaked in 2007 
in part due to the release of the fourth IPCC assessment reports, which 
included a major public relations and media initiative, as well as unequiv- 
ocal statements about the role of humans in climate change. But 2007 
also reflects the momentum of years previous in which, as one conference 
speaker I heard explain: “Hurricane Katrina blew the door down, and Al 
Gore walked through it.” Hurricanes Katrina and Rita in 2005 caused im- 
mense destruction and loss of life in the Gulf of Mexico and were strongly 
linked to climate change due to a study published by MIT professor Kerry 
Emanuel in Nature on August 4. In 2006, Al Gore’s phenomenally suc- 
cessful documentary, An Inconvenient Truth, was released and went on 
to win an Oscar. Gore was also awarded a Nobel Peace Prize along with 
the IPCC authors in 2007 for their work in putting climate change on the 
public agenda. 

According to Gallup, which has the longest running polls on global 
warming, American public worry grew slowly during the period of high 
media attention from 2006 to 2008, but it did not exceed other peaks in 
1999/2000. Beginning in 2009, public concern shrank back to the lows 


of 2004, only to begin a slow rebound in 2011. What’s remarkable in this 
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yo-yo, however, is that public worry over climate change began at 63 per- 
cent in 1989 and has stayed between 50 and 66 percent for most of the 
intervening years. Other polls have found much higher and lower public 
concern about climate change, but Gallup remains something of a base- 
line because of the longevity, consistency, and regularity of its polling 
practices on this issue. 

In response to the range of polling results, the dominant dialogue 
about climate change communication that I heard consistently leading 
up to and during my fieldwork revolved around how to get science across 
to the public, how to frame it, how to “sell it” to the media, and how to 
get editors to publish more stories until the American public can’t help 
but care, pay attention, and regurgitate the facts of anthropogenic cli- 
mate change on a global scale. Often, when I introduced my research as 
concerning “the communication of climate change to Americans,” I was 
answered by some kind of exuberant comment like “We need that!” This 
usually would be quickly followed by questions about whether my findings 
would help solve what seems like an insurmountable problem, namely, 
educating or informing the public. 

Diagnoses of the problems plaguing public engagement with climate 
change abound.” Many blame the presence of industry-funded skeptics 
who continue to tout climate change as theory (instead of fact) replete 
with uncertainty, contrasting it with an ideal of “settled science” that 
would warrant action. The response from most in science, science policy, 
science journalism, and environmental advocacy has been to either re- 
affirm the veracity of climate change-related facts or increase the amount 
and decibel level of activism in order to combat this “production of doubt” 
(Oreskes and Conway 2010). Skeptics have countered with accusations 
of unnecessary alarmism and a parade of experts that defy or ignore the 
core of peer-reviewed factual claims that affirm the basic tenets of climate 
change. In 2009, just after I wound down my active fieldwork, skeptics 
nearly gained something like an upper hand as a result of what’s been 
called “climategate,” an incident where e-mail accounts of international 
climate scientists associated with the University of East Anglia in the UK 
were hacked and their e-mails made public. 

Many feared that climategate had dealt a serious blow to efforts at 
eradicating skepticism and moving toward personal and political change 
in the United States. The e-mails revealed that scientists wanted to make 
sure climate change was not questioned and seemed to imply a bias in 
the peer review process. But multiple formal inquiries into climategate 
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cleared scientists of wrongdoing and exonerated the peer review process, 
finding that although the scientists had perhaps talked disparagingly of 
others and sometimes sounded like advocates for climate change, they did 
not exclude or enact bias based on their views that climate change must 
be addressed. Even with climategate now receding in memory, public en- 
gagement with climate change remains inconsistent and on the lower end 
of the spectrum of American concerns, or worse, if one takes into account 
the rising numbers of those who think climate change findings have been 
exaggerated. Consequently, what remains a favored perennial target for 
advocates, scientists, and skeptics are “the media.” 

In a 2011 Rolling Stone essay, Al Gore provides something of a laundry 
list of these persistent critiques of the role of media related to climate 
change. He lambasts media for not revealing skeptics as charlatans, not 
representing scientists as having achieved consensus, and not doing more 
to encourage the public to care and agitate for political action and policy 
changes. As science journalist Keith Kloor summed it up in a blog post 
shortly before Gore’s article came out: “If there is one deeply held senti- 
ment in the climate debate that is shared by bloggers and commentators 
of all stripes, it is this: journalists suck.” Conversely, at a panel hosted by 
the UBC Graduate School of Journalism (where I am a faculty member) 
during the American Association for the Advancement of Science annual 
meetings in Vancouver in February 2012, one journalist described writ- 
ing about climate change as akin to “parking your car under a bunch of 
starlings,” referring to the robust online blogging and commentary com- 
munities that are likely to respond to any story journalists write about 
climate change. In this continually refiguring relationship between jour- 
nalists and their audiences, reporting on climate change has put entirely 
new demands and stressors on a profession devoted to reporting “just the 
facts.” Interpretation, representation, and adjudication of risk and exper- 
tise are all open to public scrutiny and criticism. 

When I began my research, there were public laments from climate 
scientists for a Walter Cronkite figure who would have been able to alert 
the general public to the urgency of the issue. Cronkite was a longtime 
CBS television and radio anchor (1962-81) who reported on major events 
like the assassination of President Kennedy, the Vietnam War, and the 
landing of the Space Shuttle. He is seen as a man who earned the trust 
of the American public, and were he still on air, he would be able to lend 
credibility and concern to climate change. This is a view that doesn’t take 


into account changes in media, publics, and science, where a plethora of 
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sources for information and commentary often collide with a scrutiny 
of independence and demands for transparency. For example, in 2012, 
several journalists were targeted by at least one think tank through Free- 
dom of Information (FOI) requests for e-mail exchanges with scientists 
at public universities. The claim based on subsequently released e-mail 
exchanges was that journalists were biased in their support of climate 
science and unable to objectively adjudicate or represent the claims of 
climate skeptics. 

Embedded within these passionate indictments against journalism or 
“the media” is a key democratic ideal: the expectation that the average 
citizen will access and, if need be, pursue the required information in or- 
der to make rational decisions about issues of concern (Habermas 1962; 
Schudson 1998; Terdiman 1990; Warner 1990). Media offers a key conduit 
for awareness of new information, but it is also subject to a range of fac- 
tors related to professional norms and practices such as ranking, what’s 
deemed new and news, and other production exigencies. With the rise of 
new media, the hope has been that with new sources for information and 
more direct access as well as participation by users (Jenkins, Ford, and 
Green 2012; Rosen 1999; Singer et al. 2011), more information might lead 
to more and better democratic involvement. In the case of climate change, 
many have pointed instead to the confusion that new information sources 
seem to have generated. 

Misinformation, offered either by underinformed journalists or those 
who intentionally twist or obscure facts to undermine or deny widespread 
scientific consensus on climate change, puts a serious “wrench” in the 
idealized process of facts leading to public response and/or action. Cer- 
tainly, political calculations have always involved the proverbial “interest 
groups” and accounted for “spin,” but science has usually been portrayed 
as above the fray. The ideal operating in the political, media, activist, and 
policy spheres is that science should be impartial, nonpartisan, and ob- 
jective, providing data and facts regardless of creed or association (Bush 
1945; Merton 1973). Journalism, too, in its ideal American form, is a 
purveyor of fair, balanced representations of facts that drive action and 
responses within public and democratic institutions. 

Democratic and scientific ideals share this in common: that the dis- 
covery of objective facts and the dissemination of that information will 
drive action. But the line between information and action is anything 
but straightforward, and more often than not, information must traverse 


not only the vagaries of media channels for mass communication but a 
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diversity of meaning-making, ethics, and morality. In an era of immense 
upheaval in the structures of media that have come to define democracy, 
the process by which information gains wide public attention has only 
become more complex and difficult to ascertain. What democratic, jour- 
nalistic, and scientific ideals often leave out are the ways in which facts 
are produced and circulated (Jasanoff 1990, 1991, 2004, 2005; Latour 1988; 
Latour and Woolgar 1979; Traweek 1988) and the vast social networks and 
affiliations where individuals negotiate and determine positions, identity, 
and meaning, often in conjunction with a wider group process (Dumit 
20044; Fischer 2003, 2009; Fortun 2001). 

This book argues that more information is not what is required to fully 
engage the public on the issue of climate change.” Instead, the applica- 
tions of meaning, ethics, and morality—linking to what people already 
care about through a process of articulation and translation, plays a cen- 
tral role in public engagement with complex scientific issues (Jasanoff 
2010). Such a formulation challenges models of the public understand- 
ing of science which are predicated not on what science means for di- 
verse publics but rather on scientific literacy, efficacy of communication, 
trust in science, and achieving public comfort with uncertainty. In short, 
the conclusions based on this research suggest these models need to be 
rethought so that information is not divested of the process of social- 
ization and meaning-making inherent to the public adoption of facts as 
matters of concern (Jasanoff 2004, 2005; Latour 2004). Specifically, it 
tackles underlying issues that are constituent to considerations of public 
engagement with climate change and about which much has been written: 
(2) public understanding of science, (2) media changes, and (3) the use of 


expertise by media. 


Publics, Understandings, and Science 


Models for improving the “public understanding of science” usually as- 
sume several basic elements: an authoritative stance for science, a set of 
facts that can be communicated, the need for a democratic public to know, 
and a measurable lack of scientific literacy among the general public. True 
to the ideals discussed above, public understanding models reflect the 
sentiment that if the public only knew more facts, or “all” the informa- 
tion, they would be compelled to act on the ramifications and potential 
impacts, exercising their duties and obligations as citizens to undertake 
collective action and activism through political and practical means. Irwin 
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and Wynne (2004) point out that such models invariably put a homoge- 
neous body of science up against an only slightly less monolithic body of 
nonscientific understandings, denying each the “wider commitments and 
assumptions” that a social and technical framework for analysis might 
provide. 

Sheila Jasanoff builds on this observation in order to specifically chal- 
lenge notions of scientific literacy: “The greatest weakness of the ‘public 
understanding of science’ model is that it forces us to analyze knowledge- 
able publics in relation to their uptake of science and technology rather 
than science and technology in relation to their embeddedness in culture 
and society” (2005, 271). Thus the nonscientific public is always at a loss in 
terms of their knowledge of how or why a particular issue may or may not 
be a matter for wide concern, nor are issues linked to existing concerns, 
beliefs, or other kinds of knowledge. This presumption undergirds the 
call for better science literacy, but it also refuses an understanding of sci- 
ence as an iterative process and as a nonmonolithic mode of apprehend- 
ing the natural world with varied approaches and sometimes competing 
subfields. For example, one journalist described the latter issue as a key 
problem in the early years of reporting on climate change, where scien- 
tists working on the ozone hole were likely to disparage their colleagues 
down the hall working on the still newly emerging problem of climate 
change. This anecdote captures something about the institutional appara- 
tuses that govern scientific research, where problems take time to become 
widely recognized through peer review processes that oversee research 
funding and publication of results. 

In her analysis of several historical moments when scientists have dis- 
agreed, Oreskes (2004b) has pointed out that differing scientific fields 
see problems through methodological lenses that inform how they define 
the problem and address it. At the same time, scientists are enmeshed 
within particular sociocultural institutions with their own priorities, pa- 
rameters, and politics. But it’s not just the old adage that “to a carpenter 
with a hammer, every problem looks like a nail,” meaning that we use the 
tools and approaches we have to solve the problems that are apparent 
to us. Rather, the proverbial “nail” must be articulated within existing 
frameworks that prioritize some evidence over others and reveal deeper 
cultural ways of knowing and seeing the world. Epistemology in science 
can be seen in varying shades then as well (Knorr-Cetina 1999; Nowotny, 
Scott, and Gibbons 2001). 


In terms of the public, Jasanoff proposes “civic epistemology” as a con- 
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ceptual tool to acknowledge the multiple understandings that publics use 
to both adjudicate scientific evidence and understand it within the frames 
of history, culture, prior interpretations, and alternate forms of estab- 
lishing meaning. Simply put, evidence is weighted differently in different 
cultural contexts. In Jasanoff’s study, she compares Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States where starkly different national contexts 
drive very different responses to the use and adaptation of biotechnolo- 
gies for consumer use, including the hot-button issue of genetically mod- 
ified foods. Jasanoff arrives at the concept of civic epistemologies as a 
way of accounting for tacit collective knowledge—ways by which pub- 
lics evaluate scientific claims. Rather than assuming authority for science 
when facts are so labeled, civic epistemologies help to assess the means 
by which knowledge comes to be perceived as reliable and authoritative. 
This book thus investigates and theorizes the paths and subpaths by 
which civic epistemologies in the U.S. are evolving and forming around 
the problem of climate change. The mechanisms that support the evalu- 
ation of claims are not merely based on their status as accepted scientific 
fact. In some cases, who is making a claim matters almost as much as 
what the claim is. For example, “the messenger,” as Creation Care rep- 
resentatives term it, is highly influential in their groups’ adjudication of 
the veracity of climate change. Relatedly, what a claim sounds like in the 
vernacular of the group takes precedence in articulating a rationale to act. 
Ceres’s use of the term climate risk mobilizes a response to an environ- 
mental problem that rests more on fiduciary obligations than on care for 
the natural world. Labeling something a “risk” in a business vernacular 
means it must be managed and accounted for in order to satisfy investors 
and insurance companies as well as business imperatives and ideals. Ver- 
naculars elicit trust as well as action from a group’s members. Studying 
a group like Ceres or Creation Care makes this plainly obvious, but what 
Jasanoff’s work also points to is that we may not recognize the underlying 
cultural assumptions in our contexts except in comparisons to others. 
Critiques of public understanding models and the notion of civic epis- 
temology primarily focus on scientists’ and policymakers’ efforts to ed- 
ucate or engage the public and regard media as one of several mediating 
factors. This research builds on these interventions and concepts, but also 
considers mainstream media a key mediator in dominant conversations 
about climate science. In this framework, science and media are consid- 
ered two idealized forces constituting the overarching democratic ideal 
in America, and both pose significant problems in terms of how to con- 
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sider “the public.” Information in both ideals is the key interface by which 
understanding and democratic action related to science should proceed. 
Information about climate change has tended to be scientific, although 
economic predictions and models have also begun to compete for public 
attention as an application or vision of what aggregated scientific findings 
portend. 

Climate change as a problem originating in scientific and science policy 
contexts conforms to a mode of knowledge and fact production that di- 
vests itself to a great extent of an ethics or morality applicable to everyday 
living. It is this “native” version of climate change that environmentalists 
and science journalists (and notably Al Gore) have drawn upon through 
the use of experts, graphs, and other kinds of evidence. Science, provid- 
ing an objective detached set of facts as evidenced through peer-reviewed 
research, is the substance of their narratives and efforts to persuade. The 
implicit argument is that these are, after all, a set of facts that demand 
action and a transformation of society. This, in a sense, forces into the 
foreground the relationship of their audiences with science in general, 
raising questions about its trustworthiness, particular epistemic variety 
(for example, paleoclimatology versus atmospheric modeling), and sci- 
entific literacy. It takes for granted a scientific mode of apprehending the 
natural world and glosses over the nature of science as iterative process 
in favor of textbook facts. 

What gets passed over in this narrow sense of climate change is that 
these conclusions and predictions, while scientific in origin, have the po- 
tential to thrust much larger questions into the foreground such as the re- 
lationship of the individual to community and to nature. In a mainstream 
culture dominated by consumerism, celebrities, and market research, cli- 
mate change cuts to the core of who and what human concerns are and 
how they are mediated and moralized. It enables questions beyond what 
the realm of science offers: What is our relation to each other, locally and 
globally? What is our relationship with the earth—an entity or bounty 
that we have taken for granted through much of the industrial age? What 
does the future look like if our impulses and choices remain unchecked? 
These questions are what energize some of the social groups I studied and 
confound some of the professionals I interviewed. 

Climate change challenges people to see themselves as part of global 
environmental, industrial, and capital systems, and in many ways it de- 
mands a co-articulation of how to locate oneself in a larger collective. Lit- 
eracy“ regarding climate change might thus be understood as an aspect of 
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meaning-making—as finding one’s feet amid ambiguities, navigating new 
categories of knowledge and expertise, and wrestling with the notion that 
impacts and actions can be measured, assessed, and assigned. What this 
research brings to the fore then is the way publics engage in a version of 
what Joseph Dumit (2004a) calls objective self-fashioning, but at the level 
of group and group identity. Group leaders and members negotiate with 
the scientific facts, setting them at the intersection of their own belief 
systems and ethical imperatives as well as other cultural inputs outside 
their group. For the groups working outside the mainstream discourse, 
this process is very clear. They bring climate change into the realms of 
both fact and concern, investing meaning in information and facts so that 
the need for action is not a next step but a constitutive part of moral and 
ethical codes. So, for the Inuit, climate change is infused with traditional 
knowledge, and experiencing the effects directly becomes the standard- 
bearer of evidence and the driver for communicating globally. For Ceres, 
economic growth and sustainability are in jeopardy as long as the risks 
associated with climate change are not addressed, and acknowledging this 
opens up a host of opportunities for new markets and commodities. For 
evangelicals, it is both a new understanding of their Creator and a call to 
consider those least fortunate that are the moral underpinning for ad- 
dressing climate change. Science in all of these cases is a partner and not 
the sole evidence used to persuade first the group, and later a more gen- 
eralized notion of a public, of the need to act. 

For scientists and journalists, this process of negotiating an ethical 
stance with regard to climate change is a much differently fraught pro- 
cess. Journalists, like scientists, are enmeshed in cultures of profession- 
alization, institutions, structural and hierarchical relationships, contexts, 
histories, technologies, and funding/commensuration issues (Benson and 
Neveu 2005; Blum, Knudson, and Henig 2006; Boczkowski 2004; Cook 
1998; Fiske 1996; Gans 1979; Gitlin 1980, 2002; Hannerz 2004; Herman 
and Chomsky 1988; Kovach and Rosenstiel 2007; McChesney 1999; Schud- 
son 1978, 1995; Winston 1998). Yet facts and predictions regarding climate 
change as well as the production of doubt have compelled many to find 
ways to speak to and/or for the need to act. In this book, I use the term 
near-advocates to refer to those like scientists and journalists who are 
bound by professional norms of objectivity, independence, and distance, 
and yet choose to articulate (in varying ways and to varying extents) the 
need to address the wide range of predictions and risks associated with 


climate change. 
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In bringing together these multiple discursive practices and processes 
of articulation, what slowly becomes evident are the epistemological dif- 
ferences: the ways in which climate change and its subjects are consti- 
tuted, what counts or is debated as rational or scientific, and the ways in 
which relations of democracy and knowledge when it comes to technology 
and science are “always up for grabs” (Dumit 2004a; Ezrahi 1990; Foucault 
2003; Haraway 1991, 1996; Jasanoff 2005; Jasanoff and Martello 2004). I 
am using the term vernacular in this book not only to differentiate the 
ways in which climate change is multiply instantiated as heterogeneous, 
interconnected, and related forms of life, but also to point to the ways 
in which discourse is a material-semiotic practice experienced and gen- 
erated through multiple mediated and non-mediated means and human 
and nonhuman participants. 


Experts and Media 


This book seeks to open up assumptions, expectations, roles, and pro- 
cesses related to the interplay between media, democracy, and science. In 
my analysis, all of the groups—not just journalists and scientists—play 
various and often key roles in the translation and transformation of sci- 
entific issues for diverse American publics. Yet media and, more specifi- 
cally, journalists are perceived and idealized as a “fourth estate,” a concept 
built on the ideal of widely available, independent, objective reporting 
that holds the state and all its systems accountable. In the last two de- 
cades, this ideal has been assailed by the decline and fragmentation of tra- 
ditional audiences, changes within journalism, restructuring and mergers 
of major media companies, and the rise of new forms of media—all are 
acting to shift and transform the role of media in American democracy. All 
forms of media are in a prolonged state of flux as cable news, the opportu- 
nities and demands of 24/7 reporting, the shift to entertainment-oriented 
news, and the rise of the Internet play contributing roles in the difficulty 
of addressing complex issues through current news formats. The depth of 
media influence then is much more difficult to gauge, as is the notion of 
the general public they once addressed (Castells 2009; Jenkins 2006a, 
2006b; Singer et al. 2011). 

In addition to this complex and unpredictable pattern of change, part 
of the gauntlet journalists face in the task of “educating” and/or “inform- 
ing” the public about science is structured by long traditions within the 
industry itself. Science is primarily reported at the national level. Journal- 
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ists and editors thus face the issue of relevance at the local and regional 
levels, as well as the not insignificant problems of how to explain scientific 
concepts and adjudicate scientific language and expertise for general au- 
diences. As this book narrates, journalists and the scientific experts they 
draw on struggle with how to negotiate the imperatives that arise from 
scientific findings and projects, and further, how to make it relevant to 
their varied and broad audiences. In addition, they are dealing with struc- 
tural problems confronting the now multiple platforms of media—those 
of eroding audiences, ownership consolidation, and declining profits that 
force the end of special science sections and science reporters. But the 
daunting task of engaging heterogeneous publics gets at something much 
deeper, which I have earlier called the democratic ideal. 

Several scholars have tackled the relationship between information, 
the printed word, and democracy (Habermas 1962; Terdiman 1990; War- 
ner 1990). Michael Schudson, a historian of journalism, describes the re- 
lation between information, citizenship, and media as an only recently 
arrived cornerstone of American democracy (Jenkins and Thorburn 2004; 
Schudson 1998). Early Americans who partook in civil society were white 
men of a certain social standing who raised their hands to cast their votes 
and thereby affirmed the social rankings of their time. This civility was 
followed by an era of raucous party politics that saw voters turn out in 
high numbers because they were often paid for their vote by their party 
of choice, and the spectacle they would encounter on voting day affirmed 
a sense of community loyalty to party, and of course it was thoroughly 
entertaining. Voting reforms during the Progressive Era (1890s—1920s) 
introduced the vision of a free-thinking, literate individual voter who 
subverted the power of the political party, weighed the merits of candi- 
dates, and cast a secret ballot—an ideal Schudson terms the “informed 
citizen.” This ideal persists, but media and hence access to information 
are in the midst of rapid transformation, and what kind of landscape this 
transformation will produce in terms of democracy is still anyone’s guess 
(Boczkowski 2004; Boler 2008; Jenkins 2006a; Jenkins and Thorburn 
2004; Singer et al. 2011). 

Since the rise of the Internet in the late 1990s, media has been in an 
increasing state of flux. Some see an ultimate destabilization of broad- 
cast hegemony through the fragmentation of audiences and a greater 
number of sources that includes citizen journalism or nonjournalists’ re- 
porting (Anderson 1991; Benkler 2006; Boler 2008; Castells 2000, 2003, 
2005; Gitlin 1998; Habermas 1962; Jenkins 2006a; Schudson 1995; Singer 
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et al. 2011).° Recent reports indicate a more complex patchwork where 
advertising and news content are being decoupled as radio, television, and 
newspaper audiences steadily decline, but traditional newsrooms, partic- 
ularly newspapers, still account for most news content online.’® 

As a result of these changes, Schudson began observing that the in- 
formational citizen was beginning to give way to a “monitorial citizen” 
who, overwhelmed by the onslaught of data, due partly to the rise of new 
media, engages in surveillance more than actual information gathering. 
Schudson compares this form of citizenship to parents at a pool who 
keep an eye on everything, ready to jump into action should the need 
arise. Theories of collective intelligence are in part based on what Schud- 
son calls the monitorial citizen, as are newsroom fears about audience 
decline—and the rise of new media technologies play a leading role in 
the new form of citizenship Schudson describes (Benkler 2006; Jenkins 
2006a, 2006b; Jenkins and Thorburn 2004; Levy 1997). Henry Jenkins, 
building on notions of collective intelligence, has recently argued in his 
book with Sam Ford and Joshua Green (2012) that news and other content 
derives its value as a cultural resource within networked communities in 
part because users share it with one another. This adds more texture and 
higher stakes to the notion of monitorial citizenship and imparts a quite 
differently configured challenge for journalists.” 

What new media technologies and the climate change debate put front 
and center for consideration is the dissemination of expertise, the tone/ 
tenor of public debate, and the role we expect media to play in adjudi- 
cating both expertise and debates about climate findings. Debates about 
the role of expertise and journalism in American democracy began in the 
19208, long before the rise of blogging and social media. As media under- 
goes massive changes, these debates have been revived in order to under- 
gird notions of public and participatory journalism (Gans 2003; Glasser 
and Craft 1998; Merritt 1995; Munson and Warren 1997; Rosen 1999). Wal- 
ter Lippmann, writing in 1922, saw journalists as the link between pow- 
erful insiders and the general public, whom he saw as largely ignorant, 
self-absorbed, and incompetent—and in need of experts able to make de- 
cisions on their behalf in an increasingly complex society.’* His later work 
only cemented this pessimistic view of both the public and democracy, 
prompting a response from John Dewey in The Public and Its Problems 
(1927). While admitting that Lippmann’s indictment was almost entirely 
correct, Dewey saw the public as ultimately capable of a negotiation with 


facts, rational thinking, and action. 
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Vacillations between Dewey’s and Lippman’s stances hover over any 
analysis of climate change communication. Climate science has continu- 
ally run aground when experts have been pitted against other experts— 
in all forms of media, and most particularly on blogs and websites. With 
an evidenced declaration of scientific consensus, the vast majority of 
climate-related scientists seemingly prevailed (Hoggan and Littlemore 
2009; Oreskes 2004a, 2004b, 2004c; Oreskes and Conway 2010). Skep- 
tics, however, still continue to counter with petitions, conferences, and 
other media-oriented interventions. Expertise then will likely continue 
to play a leading role in unraveling the climate issue. Making, critiquing, 
and collaborating for scientific, economic, and policy projections requires 
a mix of in-depth expertise—even scientists and economists have been 
challenged as to how to undertake the kinds of interdisciplinary collab- 
orations that climate policy demands. How then to puzzle through the 
problem of expertise in an age of proliferating media technologies and 
sources for information, commentary, and analysis? 

STS scholars have repeatedly shown the ways in which expertise is con- 
stituted and deployed from and within specific contexts that are inher- 
ently social, institutional, political, and historical (Collins and Evans 2002; 
Gieryn 1998; Hilgartner 2000; Jasanoff 1990, 1991, 2003; Lahsen 2005b; 
Lynch 1998; Miller and Edwards 2001; Nowotny, Scott, and Gibbons 2001; 
Oreskes 2004b; Shapin 1995; Walley 2004). Asking who counts as an ex- 
pert and what knowledge is included or excluded are two key starting 
points from which to proceed through the maze of expertise that dom- 
inates science and policy arenas. Jasanoff (2003) has characterized the 
United States as a litigious society with a contentious environment for 
the content, discourse, and evaluation of expertise. This analysis helps 
in part to explain the debates over climate change in the United States, 
which are and continue to be strikingly different than in most other de- 
veloped countries. This difference, however, is not just bound up in the 
contentious nature of public debate. It is also the American desire for ob- 
jective, scientific facts—objective and scientific often being conflated as 
the same thing in common parlance. Yet as Irwin and Wynne write, it is 
an impossible ideal to achieve: “The ‘facts’ cannot stand apart from wider 
social, economic, and moral questions even if rhetorically they are often 
put forward as if this were the case” (2004, 3). Jasanoff argues further that 
the objective or “view from nowhere” stance is itself culturally specific. 

The notion that facts can and do stand on their own, apart from where, 


how, and by whom they are produced, is fundamentally embedded in the 
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idea of providing enough information and verification of facts for an in- 
formed citizen. But a focus on “just the facts” doesn’t entirely blot out at- 
tendant social, economic, ethical, or moral factors. It does not account for 
the interacting, overlapping processes of media, science, and policy, nor 
does it consider the commitments, knowledge, and voicing of a hetero- 
geneous public (Haraway 1989, 1991; Jasanoff 2004; Latour 1991; Rabinow 
1992; Shapin and Schaffer 1989). 

Many STS authors have pointed out that as Oreskes puts it, “scientific 
proof is rarely what is at stake in a contested environmental or health 
issue” (2004b). Instead, science becomes a factor and/or catalyst in often 
boisterous debates revolving around political, moral, and ethical claims. 
Dealing with these claims lies outside the realm of both science and sci- 
ence journalism’s traditional focus on gathering and communicating 
facts. Ethical debates inherently involve ideas about democracy, commu- 
nity, and social networks that cannot be written off as either ideological 
or an irrelevant sideshow to confronting how it is that facts come to mat- 
ter. It is in this space that near-advocacy must be negotiated by scientists 
and journalists. 

Including Icc, Ceres, and Creation Care in this research offers a clear 
departure from the mainstream narrative of the failure of media to re- 
port adequately on climate change, arguments over the veracity of cli- 
mate change as scientific fact, or various policy options that should be 
explored. Rather, by incorporating climate change as an undisputed fact, 
these groups embark on something like a relationship-building and trans- 
lation exercise with the scientific facts. Meaning, ethics, and morality are 
negotiated within the group’s vernacular, history, identity, and episte- 
mology. In so doing, they break through, go around, and/or transform 
the expertise-laden broadcast modes of transmitting information to the 
public. Information in this sphere is never without a position, narrative, 
perspective, or spokesperson. The form their strategies and efforts take 
largely depends on how convinced their own group is of the importance 
of the issue, and it’s from their group’s perspective that they hope to in- 
fluence or contribute to a much larger shift among a generalized notion 
of “the American public.” 

How much then does the issue (or the science) change once it moves 
onto the terrain the group inhabits? Or rather, how much do epistemologi- 
cal differences matter? This is no small point when considering any of the 
groups this book analyzes and the kinds of vernaculars they mobilize on 
behalf of climate change. Social movement theory and ethnographies of 
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social movements have generally focused on how groups coalesce around 
issues, rather than the reinvention of groups to address new crises that 
arise independently of the issues or category of issues the group originally 
formed to address (Epstein 1996; Fortun 2001; Melucci 1989, 1996). Ob- 
servations about how groups form still remain helpful for this analysis. 
In particular, Pierre Bourdieu (1991) theorized that a group comes into 
being with the election of and personification through a spokesperson, 
but in this case, spokespeople emerge not in order to bring the group into 
being but to bring the issue into being for the group by investing it with 
meaning. The group becomes a “spokesgroup’” for the issue. The relevant 
questions then morph from what it is to who can speak to/for/about cli- 
mate change? Does it matter from which perspective: human, economic, 
ethical, moral, scientific? And what constitutes expertise regarding cli- 
mate change? 

What becomes evident in posing these questions is that notions of 
expertise become morphed as the definition of climate change begins to 
emerge more fully as a multiply instantiated form of life. This book shows 
the ways in which material assemblages—institutions, conferences, train- 
ing opportunities, websites, press releases, and media coverage reflect 
struggles over how to define the problem of climate change and thus be- 
come an expert—particularly in reference to its impact, ramification, and 
possible solutions. Vernaculars and articulations form the infrastructure 
for climate change as an experiential, pluralized form of life. And as media 
has expanded through blogging and other forms of 24/7 reporting, the 
evolution of these articulations and morphing of expertise becomes that 
much easier to access and track—whether publics inside and outside 
these groups actually will or do follow suit as invested, engaged “monito- 
rial citizens” is a problem to be examined in the future and one hopefully 
informed by the research, analyses, and methodology put forward here. 


Experimental Contributions 


This book brings together and contributes to scholarly literature in media 
studies, STS, and anthropology. It rests on an interdisciplinary perspective 
that seeks to trace the contours of public engagement with climate science 
in an American context, and it provides a deep sense of the particularities 
of how climate change comes to matter in diverse groups operating within 
American and global science, media, and politics. Studying groups to- 
gether and simultaneously provides a way to understand and critique what 
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modes, practices, and systems there are for public, democratic discourse 
regarding complex scientific issues. It allows for a multifaceted investi- 
gation into how expertise is crafted and what role there is for meaning- 
making, morality, and ethics in relation to science. Given the structural 
and technological changes afoot for media, dilemmas presented here in 
relation to journalism and science expertise are quite likely to grow and 
diversify, and groups like ICC, Ceres, and Creation Care can be expected to 
become more significant rather than less in efforts at public engagement. 

Each of the groups studied together in this book could be a research 
project on their own. One of the challenges then is to maintain fidelity to 
the research I have conducted with each of the groups. Bringing them to- 
gether generates perhaps a more shallow view than one would have were 
they studied solely and for a longer period of time per traditional ethno- 
graphic fieldwork practices. I prefer, however, to think of this as a kind of 
“jeweler’s eye view,” where one is able to tack back and forth between the 
micro and macro views of the object of research and study (Marcus and 
Fischer 1999). The synthesis is essential for macro views and attends to 
the dictate of following systems, institutions, processes, and interactions 
such that assemblages, modes of speech, and material infrastructure for 
emergent forms of life become apparent even as they refuse stable delin- 
eation (Lahsen 2010; Rudiak-Gould 2011). 

Indeed, one of the impetuses for this research is based on an obser- 
vation that climate change demands that analysts find ways to account 
for the “interdependent world” that Jay Rosen (1999) has described in 
relation to new forms of public and digital journalism and the richly tex- 
tured terrains where “every action, twist, or turn of the lay of the land 
reorients all the other players” (Fischer 2003, 2). Fischer has argued that 
current modes of pedagogy and social theory aren’t able to address fully 
the kinds of questions that emerge from techno-scientific problems. Such 
problems bring into focus “heterogeneity, differences, inequalities, com- 
peting discursive logics, and public memories; complex ethics of advo- 
cacy and complicity; and multiple interdigitated temporalities” (2003, 39). 
They require new modes of analysis and research methodologies that are 
multisited, multivoiced, multi-audience, and rework traditional compari- 
sons, recognizing the traces and sedimentations of other analyses so that 
what results are structural critiques of the processes by which perception 
is being refigured through strands of sociopolitical networks (Deleuze and 
Guattari 1987; Dumit 2004a; Fortun 2003; Foucault 1995, 2003; Haraway 
1991, 1996; Jasanoff 2004; Marcus 1995, 1998; Sunder-Rajan 2006). 
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This book seeks to provide both methodological innovation and struc- 
tural critique on both these fronts. Specifically, it seeks to adjoin knowl- 
edges, taking into account relations of power and submerged and subju- 
gated engagement with scientific facts operating in, around, and through 
the production of rationalizing discourse for mass publics. Climate change 
is examined as an emergent form of life in order that differences might 
come to light. As a method, this requires tracing specific communities, 
epistemologies, and related strands of translation, vernacular, expertise, 
concern, and collaboration. This book asks not only how individuals know 
what they know but how groups come to recognize the need to address cli- 
mate change from their own ethical and moral reference points and estab- 
lish other logics and baselines that come alongside the scientific evidence. 
It also tackles research questions in a way that holds in synchronicity the 
circulation of climate change reporting in the mainstream media and the 
particularities by which groups have adapted these scientific facts to their 
own vernaculars. 

This book recognizes the need to think through ethnography as an 
account of networked social relations—considering both the technological 
and social aspects of such transformations. As Jane Singer has pointed 
out, “no single message is discrete” in a networked society, and “produc- 
ers and consumers are not only interchangeable but also inextricably 
linked” (2007, 90). Network and information technologies are remaking 
lines of connection, radically effacing or remaking both flows of power 
and notions of cultural, historical, and geographical meaning (Benkler 
2006; Boczkowski 2004; Castells 2000, 2005; Hardt and Negri 2000, 2004; 
Jenkins 2006a; Rheingold 2003; Tumber 2001; Turkle 1995; Turner 2006). 
While historians of media would point out that revolution has been pre- 
dicted for every new form of media, current transformations related to 
the Internet present both opportunities and challenges for groups strug- 
gling to get their messages heard and actively produces new configura- 
tions of actors and experts. 

In thinking through transformations of ethnographic tools and analy- 
sis that might capture networks and new configurations, Fortun has ar- 
gued that in the face of double binds, for those who study technoscien- 
tific problems, “the actual is to be found in processes and intersections, 
rather than in objects and locales” (2001, 16). In so doing, locales come 
into sharp relief with one another, and as Fortun wisely articulates, what 
emerges is a partial view of the whole, recognizing that there is always 


more to address than is possible. It is this focus on processes and intersec- 
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tions that sets the work of this book apart from prescriptive analyses and 
reports that advise science experts, activists, or policymakers. The kinds 
of prescription that might emerge from the observations and analyses in 
this book address how to think about public engagement and the role of 
various kinds of media rather than offering a set of suggested directions. 
A focus on processes also sets this work apart from a work of journalism. 

Prior to earning a PhD, I spent almost a decade working as a broadcast 
journalist and producer. In my academic career, a path I couldn’t have 
predicted while undertaking the research for this book, I have chosen to 
teach in a graduate school of journalism. Returning to a mixed academic 
and professional environment has been an interesting journey. It has 
made the differences between ethnography and journalism that much 
more stark from my perspective. Journalism is about finding “the story” 
according to established rubrics within the profession and/or publications 
for which the story is intended. Editorial functions intervene at various 
points from assigning stories to devising headlines and paying attention 
to layout, placement, audience expectations, and competitive framing of 
the story. Some long forms of journalism are comparable in approach, 
depth, and time frame to anthropological methodologies.” Yet there 
will always remain key differences: the kinds of orienting questions be- 
ing asked, relationships established with key interlocutors, perception of 
one’s role as participant-observer, intention of publication, ethical over- 
sight (academic work is overseen by independent review bodies whereas 
journalists rely on voluntary, unenforceable professional codes of ethics), 
and depth of analysis and situatedness (within larger disciplinary conver- 
sations) required for anthropological texts. 

At first glance, the itinerant multisited fieldwork that informs this 
book may seem like a form of parachute anthropology (oxymoronic as 
such a term may sound to an anthropologist) akin to the critique of para- 
chute journalism. Parachute journalism is a term used to refer to jour- 
nalists who are dropped into a foreign country for a short period, often 
during times of upheaval when news events are taking place. As a 2011 ar- 
ticle by Justin Martin in the Columbia Journalism Review succinctly put it, 
“Parachutist’ is a pejorative in the news business, based on the sense that 
an outside journalist who stays in a country or town for just a short time 
is unlikely to have a sufficient feel for the area’s political and cultural land- 
scape.” Martin, a journalist and faculty member at Northwestern, goes 
on to argue that foreign reporters fail to adequately report when they are 
parachuted in, not because of the short time on the ground but because 
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they haven’t had the time or space to do enough background research. 
Deep context—historical, political, or otherwise—is often what’s missing 
in media coverage of so-called hot spots, where conflicts and/or political 
upheaval are occurring. Why context is missing and how to address this 
industrywide challenge, particularly in these times of economic restruc- 
turing in the news industry, changing audiences, and new platforms, re- 
mains a much discussed subject among journalists and academics alike 
(Sambrook 2011; Singer et al. 2011). 

But there is something deeper here to unpack than merely time spent 
on the ground. Instead, the notion of context, as I argue with climate 
change, might also be considered a form of life in which agreement over 
meaning is contested and differently situated in varied groups. Paul Rab- 
inow in Marking Time (2008) compares journalism and anthropology 
by contrasting a journalistic sense of “subjectivity” with the academic 
commonplace of “contextualization.” These two terms are used by both 
journalists and anthropologists, but are understood quite differently in 
their respective vernaculars. For journalists, the notion of bias or sub- 
jectivity retains an enormous amount of professional currency and with 
it an implicit nod toward professional journalistic ideas of objectivity 
(Schudson 2001, 2005; Singer 2005; 2007; Ward 2004). It is what drives 
the recognition of some experts over others, as well as accusations of 
exaggeration and alarmism. Chapter 2 wrestles with these aspects for sci- 
ence journalists reporting on climate change, but here I raise it as a way 
of differentiating the work this book seeks to do as a whole and what 
it does in contrast to a work of journalism. Rabinow considers anthro- 
pology and anthropologists’ hopes for wider audiences beyond academic 
readers as somewhat “adjacent” to journalism—not unlike the concept 
of nearness threaded throughout this book in relation to advocacy and 
knowledge. For Rabinow, subject positions are defined relationally, fought 
for, and contain assumptions. Articulating these dynamics is the work of 
contextualization—work that falls far outside the terrain usually ex- 
plored by journalists. 

Locating one’s subjects and objects of study, and oneself is the material 
work of contextualization that sets anthropology apart from journalism 
and renders the notion of bias both impotent and relevant all at once be- 
cause it assumes we all have biases, positions, and subjectivity. There is no 
outside position or, to quote Haraway, no location that is “transcendent 
and clean” (1997, 36). Instead, locating oneself, objects and subjects of 


study, the techno-scientific, and the political is a texturing and textured 
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process that relies on a “modest witness” stance, a stance based on what 


» a 


Haraway calls “strong objectivity.” “Strong objectivity insists that both 
the objects and subjects of knowledge-making practices must be located” 
(37). Locating as a verb can be understood as recognizing the relations of 
power, knowledge, history, and difference. It is an acknowledgment of re- 
lations between things, institutions, regimes, people, and groups. Or, in 
more precise terms, it is about recognizing and articulating the strands of 
implicatedness of self as well as subjects and objects of study—the deep 
historical and social contexts that inform how things come into being, 
why some things matter, and who gets to define what matters. 

Being “embedded relationally” or relationality is a kind of antidote to 
both relativism and transcendence, but as Rabinow points out, such an 
imperative recognizes both the constructed nature of one’s object of study 
as well as the subject’s and object’s fluidity and evolution. In other words, 
one must choose what to study and how to study, keeping in mind that 
worlds are made and unmade by what is considered significant. Drawing on 
Clifford Geertz’s observation, Rabinow notes that “anthropologists study 
villages, good anthropologists study processes in villages.” But Rabinow 
underscores that this task does not arise spontaneously: “Choosing those 
processes is not mere witnessing but is itself an act of interpretation, or 
diagnosis.” It is in this sense that itinerant fieldwork is perhaps more im- 
plicitly a felt set of choices where timing, location, witnessing, and par- 
ticipation are not givens related to residence but sought and juxtaposed 
at sites for observation. 

The meetings for the groups I studied in this book didn’t occur in only 
one location. Their multiple locations reflect the demands and require- 
ments of participation in larger intergroup settings, activism, and/or 
disparately located group membership. Group and intergroup settings as 
well as semistructured interviews allow for insight into the worlds that 
climate change infiltrates, co-creates, and disrupts. They open up spaces 
so that articulations about what leaders and group members are doing 
might become apparent. Studying these groups demands a deep contex- 
tualization or strong objectivity such that how worlds are related, where 
and how double binds operate, and how it is that climate change is instan- 
tiated as a form of life comes into view. In order to navigate through these 
moving variables, Fortun suggests that anthropology draws from the ex- 
perimentalism of the sciences, characterized by “an openness to what can- 
not be explained and to the possibility that what was once thought to be 
noise can be understood as signal” (2003, 186). 
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Experimental systems are reproductive, and they not only generate 
answers but provide orientation. They shape and clarify what the ques- 
tions are and how they might be asked and answered. Experimental eth- 
nography, as suggested by Fortun and Fischer and Marcus, similarly aims 
to construct an open system in order to rework and specify questions, 
examine and extend traditions of thought, and explore possibilities for 
shifts and displacements so that new insights and analyses might emerge. 
Resulting ethnographic texts are “like labyrinths, whose walls orient and 
limit the options available to a reader without telling her where to go.” The 
result is still “a stabilized way of thinking about a particular phenomena,” 
but what animates and differentiates such texts are the open pathways 
and discursive resources available for readers. 

This research and the resulting book draw on this experimental ap- 
proach such that the object of study, climate change, brings groups along- 
side one another and regards engagement with climate change as an open 
question. The itinerant nature of the fieldwork is not then a matter of 
parachuting or journalistic sensibilities. It is born of the necessity of fol- 
lowing the object of study and, in the process, recursively and continually 
looking for clarification and understanding such that both questions and 
their answers come into view. This book narrates accounts of how this 
occurred in the field—where my questions to those I spoke with were 
completely reoriented, beginning with how or whether climate change 
is discussed and what it means in terms of the group or profession. Each 
chapter reflects a process by which climate change is instantiated within 
a group vernacular and thus represents a form of life. Layered together, 
they demonstrate how it is that climate change is understood as a scien- 
tific concept, an experienced phenomena, and a problem with moral and 
ethical contours that must be addressed personally and collectively in the 
American context. What it lays out is a path for similar observations in 
other national and global contexts and an experimental method that, to 
return to Wittgenstein, bring methodological challenges of examining 
public engagement with science and the role of media into sharper focus. 


Structure of This Book 


Chapter 1 begins in Alaska, where climate change is a lived and felt expe- 
rience and where I first encountered a profound vernacular shift and re- 
sistance to the scientific and institutional definitions of climate change. It 
tracks the role of translation that leaders elected to the Inuit Circumpolar 
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Council representing Alaska, Canada, and Greenland endeavor to fulfill 
and the issues surrounding traditional knowledge, science, and media. 
ICC was formed in part as an answer to global governance needs, but it 
has emerged as a key interlocutor for integrating traditional knowledge 
and scientific knowledge and articulating Inuit self-determination in na- 
tional contexts. This chapter asks questions about knowledge and exper- 
tise that will be addressed throughout the book. 

Chapter 2 tacks back to wider efforts by media to engage the public, 
and it seeks to understand how science journalists deal with the challenge 
of articulating risks and scientific findings related to climate change. Ad- 
judicating expertise is central to the practice of journalism, and climate 
change provides an evolving challenge. The analyses in this chapter take 
into account that journalists are now working in an atmosphere of shift- 
ing professional norms and immense technological transformations in 
media platforms. The differences between national and local media come 
to the fore in this respect, as does what has been afforded by new technol- 
ogies. A central aspect of the challenges facing science journalists is how 
to articulate the message of climate change in ways that avoid alarmism 
and yet indicate an ethical need to act while they are simultaneously ne- 
gotiating rapidly shifting professional norms, audience expectations, new 
participatory cultural forms, and emergent ethical frameworks. 

Chapter 3 provides a distinct contrast to the work of journalism by 
looking at the rise of Creation Care, a new submovement within the evan- 
gelical movement. Creation Care seeks to shift evangelical Christians’ 
view of the environment and make it a Christian priority and responsi- 
bility. Leaders within the movement regard who is speaking about climate 
change as a key to “blessing the facts.” In other words, science doesn’t 
speak with the same authority everywhere, but instead operates with a 
distinct vernacular that has been naturalized by some and rejected by 
others. 

Chapter 4 shifts back to mainstream and scientific discourse, exam- 
ining the work of scientists who have deployed their expertise in the 
high-profile debates and media coverage about climate change. Many 
journalists decry the inability of scientists to communicate their research 
adequately, while scientists are still reluctant to look like they are chas- 
ing media or public attention. The problem of advocacy set against the 
norms and values of their profession is something journalists and scien- 
tists share, and this chapter more fully investigates risk and insurance 
metaphors that are part of the ethical calls by science experts to address 
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climate change. Chapter 4 argues that scientists are engaged in what can 
be described as a wide spectrum of near-advocacy in policy and media 
arenas where representations and vernaculars are continually jostling and 
interacting with one another. 

Chapter 5 takes a closer look at what climate change means inside a 
vernacular where risk is the driver and incentive for financial institutions 
to respond to climate change. Ceres, a corporate social responsibility 
group, operates on several levels offering a stakeholder process for mem- 
ber companies and an Investor Network on Climate Risk. By translating 
and transforming the problem of climate change into one of climate risk, 
Ceres brings to bear the vernacular of business on a problem tradition- 
ally considered irrelevant to the proverbial bottom line. Climate change’s 
form of life in this sense is one that has distinct parameters for measure- 
ment and management within a business context. 

The book closes with an epilogue that is meant to underscore both 
the continually evolving nature that a study of public engagement with 
climate change entails and the ways in which its form of life is continually 
up for definition and redefinition. Rather than offering conclusions, the 
epilogue reflects on questions of media, democracy, and expertise that 
operate on shifting ethical and moral terrains, and the continually evolv- 
ing definitions of what climate change means. It also returns to a con- 
sideration of experimental methods, refining how to think about public 


engagement—and how climate change comes to matter. 
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CHAPTER 
ONE 


The Inuit Gift 


On July 7, 2007, I awoke early to a brilliant Arctic sun 
already high above my hotel in Kotzebue, Alaska. Kot- 
zebue is a town that guidebooks refer to as a “working 
Arctic town,” or what I determined as code for “noth- 
ing to see here.” Such a description is in stark contrast 
to nearby Nome, which caters to tourists, Iditarod 
sledding enthusiasts, and gold rush history seekers. 
I traveled the extra leg to Kotzebue so I could attend 
the Inuit Circumpolar Youth Council (Icyc) language 
symposium. The invitation had been extended to me 
by Nome-born Patricia Cochran, international chair of 
the Inuit Circumpolar Council (Icc).' ICC represents 
Inuit people across the Arctic parts of Alaska, Canada, 
Russia, and Greenland.’ Icc has both a youth council 
and an elders’ council in addition to the main political 
organization. 

It was a privilege to be invited to the ICYC sympo- 


sium in Kotzebue, but after I accepted, I realized the 


symposium fell on the vaunted 7-7-7 date. I had originally planned to 
attend one of the Live Earth mega-concerts scheduled for that day. Live 
Earth, at that time, was one of the largest (and most expensive) efforts at 
generating public awareness and engagement with climate change. Many 
of the world’s most popular musicians had signed on, and Al Gore’s or- 
ganization was programming the climate-related part of the program. It 
was meant to energize the faithful and convince others to care and do 
something—even switching light bulbs from incandescent to longer life 
compact fluorescents (CFLs) counted as a responsible response to climate 
change. 

Each morning I was in Kotzebue, I would descend the stairs to the 
hotel lobby where a small group of male elders were chatting and laugh- 
ing with one another in the seating area in front of registration. Tied 
together through networks of kinship and friendship, they came from 
various fly-in communities, like Point Hope, Kobuk, Barrow, and other 
villages in the northwest Arctic. The symposium was a reunion of sorts 
for everyone who attended. I was a bit of an anomaly, although they were 
certainly accustomed to scientists, social and otherwise, being in their 
midst to study them or their land. 

The same group of elders had questioned me a day earlier about my 
identity. They were sure that I was a lawyer and had a good laugh when 
they found out I was a graduate student. Climate change as my topic of in- 
terest elicited a different response—the tone of the conversation shifted 
quickly. Several spoke very briefly and gravely of storms that had forced 
their whaling boats back in, changed game patterns, and continued dan- 
gerous erosion of their coastal villages. They didn’t necessarily want to 
know what I was up to in an in-depth way, but they did want to inform me 
that these changes were very much an everyday concern for them. 

On July 7, they were deep in conversation in their Ifupiaq dialect. 
We exchanged waves, and I headed out the front door beside them to 
be greeted by the gloriously bright sun and gently lapping waves of the 
Chukchi Sea. The dirt ring road about six feet from shore lay in front of 
the hotel and provided an easy footpath to the restaurant next door—one 
of only two or three places to eat out in a town of about 3,000 people. As 
I slid into a chair at the restaurant, I wondered if anyone in Kotzebue was 
aware or excited about the fact that somewhere in the world really famous 
musicians were rocking out about climate change to save the Arctic and, 
if one believed the most alarming projections, countries and land masses 


as we currently know them. 
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CNN was on in the restaurant, which doubled as a bar. It had updates 
from concerts under way in Tokyo and London. CNN’s anchors were quite 
excited about the scientists’ band broadcasting later on from Antarctica— 
excited, that is, in the canned performative way viewers have come to 
expect from on-air banter. I had to agree with their canned excitement, 
though. The “broadcasting from all seven continents” was a real novelty 
even if the seventh came by way of grainy satellite video from a socked-in 
Antarctic winter research station. That was it for a human polar pres- 
ence, though—from the only continent devoid of indigenous human 
communities. 

I glanced around the gritty restaurant with faded leather chairs and 
paneled walls. It occurred to me pretty quickly that I was the only one 
paying attention to the screens mounted on the ceiling above the bar. 
The wizened old fishermen in the booth behind me were talking about 
the relative merits of various winches and rigs. The elder Inuit couple 
and their grandchild in the booth beside them talked quietly. I couldn't 
make out what they were talking about, but they gave me a gentle nod to 
say hello, recognizing me from the symposium. Other breakfast-seekers 
straggled in over the next forty-five minutes, but the TV was mere back- 
ground noise. Game day or election night this was not. 

The Arctic was not center stage for Live Earth, despite the daily chal- 
lenges of living in a vast expanse dotted with fly-in communities that have 
worked out a dependent relationship with ice and cold. The irrelevance of 
such an event to those actually experiencing the direct effects of climate 
change seemed palpable from this vantage point. Learning about compact 
fluorescent light bulbs just doesn’t cut it as a solution when nearby, the 
ancient whaling village of Kivalina is in danger of being swept into the sea 
or, to put it less dramatically and more specifically, losing more and more 
of its small barrier island to permafrost melt and coastal erosion. 

It has been argued that awareness-raising schemes like the massive 
undertaking of Live Earth are always removed, regardless of where one 
sits. Certainly, there were many critics and skeptics who wondered what 
the “real” net effect would be in terms of greenhouse gas emissions and 
the expense of broadcasting musicians like Sting, Madonna, and the 
Black-Eyed Peas live from large and fashionable metropolises like Tokyo, 
London, or Rio (Schagen 2007). Yet for those who long for a continued 
momentum of public interest and support for climate change action and 
the energizing of a new generation, there could be nothing better than a 
Live Aid for the Earth. After so many decades in which climate change re- 
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mained on what Gallup called “the public’s ‘back burner,” it finally seemed 
that such a massive event might be a way to raise the profile of climate 
change the way Live Aid or Farm Aid or other celebrity-laden events had 
done for other issues. 

Between this gulf of the local and global, the direct present experi- 
ence and the conceptual future, lies the difficulty of communicating the 
amorphous nature of climate change as an issue of concern. How to talk 
about it, where it’s located, what the causal factors might be, when it may 
begin or how it already has, and any guesses at potential solutions appear, 
at first glance, to be audience-dependent. Locating what climate change 
means or when/how it is meaningful is a much more fraught process than 
what advocates or journalists might consider in their efforts to make an 
issue or a news story relevant to “audiences.” The rules, grammars, and 
associations related to climate change’s form of life are in motion. Locat- 
ing oneself or an event in relation to climate change brings to bear history, 
collective identities, institutional regimes, and epistemological difference. 
For example, the fact that Live Earth tries to connect climate change not 
to where it’s happening or the people located there but to musicians and 
science and policy experts invests it with certain kinds of knowledge and 
politics. 

Iam beginning this book with my journeys to the Arctic because this is 
where climate change is a lived and felt reality. Beginning where climate 
change is already happening reveals the ways in which climate change 
has been shaped by scientific vernaculars and media discourse and the 
ways in which its form of life requires many different levels of negotiation 
by those who are implicated in the predictions and experiences associ- 
ated with it. This chapter seeks to locate climate change in diverse Inuit 
discourse, contexts, and histories, and to locate Inuit claims and experi- 
ences in media and science-laden contexts where action, logics, and rep- 
resentations compete for dominance and prominence. Understood as an 
emergent form of life, particularly in the Arctic, climate change presents 
the need for excavation and reassessment of what a recognition of cli- 
mate change portends for those who have endured a century of immense 
cultural, political, and environmental changes. My stark awakening to 
this began a day earlier, before I went looking for global climate change 


concerts. 
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Climate Change as “a Three-Month Conversation” 


When I first flew into Kotzebue, I wasn’t sure what to expect. Most of 
the travelers at that time of day seemed to be local people. Though Kot- 
zebue is small, there were two or three taxis waiting for disembarking 
passengers. I surmised that either locals often needed transport or much 
more traffic than I was aware of passed through here on the way to the 
nearby Red Dog mine (90 kilometers away), the offices for the Ifupiat- 
owned Nana Regional Corporation, or any of the villages that formed a 
hub around “Kotz.” 

My taxi driver wanted to know where I was from, what I was doing in 
town, and if I had ever been this far north. The thing about small towns 
is that once you land, there is a sense of obligation to identify and locate 
oneself among the pantheon of previous and future visitors. The ride 
to the hotel was probably about three to five minutes, yet it seemed to 
last much longer, providing me with my first glimpses of the Chukchi 
Sea. 

The woman at the hotel desk was considerably more professional and 
urbane than the taxi driver. She checked me in without any small talk and 
gave me directions to the school gymnasium where the symposium was 
taking place. It was about a ten-minute walk and my first opportunity 
to wander through town. The streets were mostly empty and lined with 
weather-worn wooden houses and buildings. The Quaker church, a bright 
red barnlike structure, jumped out at me, as did the array of large satellite 
dishes, which I later figured out were next to the building that housed 
the radio station. Further from town, one could make out reddish-orange 
cranes at the shipping terminal on the edge of the water—the familiar 
outline of a working seaport. 

I wandered down the gravel road that was a main street through town 
and found the school with little trouble. I entered what seemed to be the 
front door and followed the sounds of voices down the hall and past a 
large trophy case. There was no signage denoting the symposium, and 
hardly any hall lights were on. 

When I entered the brightly lit gym, I had the distinct sensation of 
joining a community meeting of eighty to one hundred Inuit people. They 
mingled, drank coffee, and gossiped. The only people I vaguely knew were 
Patricia Cochran, whom I had met briefly at Arctic Science Summit Week 
some months earlier at Dartmouth College in New Hampshire, and Me- 
gan Alvanna-Stimpfle, chair of ICYC, whom I had spoken with on the 
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phone to secure her agreement for my attending the symposium. Need- 
less to say, I was a bit of a curiosity. There were two other non-Inuit social 
science researchers there, I discovered later, but they were well known to 
all the participants, having either lived in Kotzebue or worked with the 
youth for some years. 

I was greeted warmly. Most of the elders and leaders made a point of 
finding out who I was. Some thought I must be Inuit, which I’m not. I ex- 
plained to many that I was an enrolled member of what was, for them, a 
“southern” Canadian tribe (the Tahltan Nation located near the Yukon/ 
British Columbia border), but I was studying at MIT in Boston, and my 
research looked at the communication of climate change to Americans. 
My MIT status garnered more interest than my indigeneity, especially 
because I wasn’t part of the sociopolitical or kinship fabric of any Arctic 
or sub-Arctic indigenous group. The responses to my research topic were 
varied, but one of my first conversations was transformative in a way I 
didn’t anticipate. 

A prominent locally elected official, upon hearing my personal and re- 
search introduction, said, “Climate change . . . we don’t really talk much 
about that. It’s more something they talk about on CNN. It’s out there. 
It’s not what we talk about.” I was shocked by her comment, but intrigued 
as well. I wondered if I had misunderstood either her comment or climate 
change in the Arctic because environmental change related to massive 
warming trends all over the Arctic were being heavily discussed in Alaska 
at that time. The headline on the regional paper for the Kotzebue area 
announced the recent hearings by the Alaska Climate Impact Assessment 
Commission, which had two individuals from Kotzebue on it—another 
elected representative and an elder. Kotzebue is also a hub for ten nearby 
villages accessible mostly by boat, one of which is Kivalina. 

Kivalina makes for a striking visual image. It is thousands of years old, 
located on a tiny barrier island whose edges are slowly being reclaimed by 
the sea. Several months after my trip to the area, the village leaders filed 
a lawsuit against major oil companies in order to cover the cost of moving 
their village from its barrier island to another location. Shishmaref, fur- 
ther north, had also been in global news reports on climate change—what 
some took to calling “climate porn” (Lowe 2006). Shishmaref can repre- 
sent climate change in a way that makes it “real” and horrific by showing 
houses and a shoreline destroyed by permafrost melt, coastal erosion, and 
changing weather patterns—all attributable to climate change. In fact, 
Cochran had told me that earlier that year, Shishmaref had asked her to 
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pass on the message to interested media to give them a break for a bit. 
They were so inundated with media crews that it was beginning to be- 
come a problem for the small village. Climate change then was recognized 
as a serious challenge facing residents of Arctic Alaska now, not sometime 
in the distant future, and conversations with others revealed this quite 
vividly. How then to make sense of the resistance to climate change? 

Hours later, I talked with Patricia Cochran about the CNN comment. 
She squeezed in a longer interview with me between conference sessions. 
We sat on a bench in front of the hotel, facing the Chukchi Sea—its waves 
gently lapping about three feet from us. Every so often, old friends or 
conference attendees driving or walking by would stop to say hello to her. 
We watched as a boat filled with younger men pulled out for points across 
the inlet. It was a beautiful view, with the sun high in the sky and the inlet 
seemingly going on forever in all directions. 

It’s not that people don’t talk about climate change, or are unsavvy 
about the term, Cochran told me. They just don’t necessarily call it that. 
Rather, the everyday vernacular in Kotzebue and among those from other 
communities throughout the Alaskan Arctic tends to focus on symptom- 
atic changes along the lines of the elders I earlier described chatting to 
in the hotel lobby—whalers forced back in, more storms, more intense 
storms, early sea ice breakup, and coastal erosion.’ 


Certainly, when our elders talk about climate change and global warm- 
ing, those are not the words that anybody would ever hear coming 
from an elder’s mouth or anybody else. Maybe because those are just 
not the words that we use. But if you were to ask elders about the 
changes in ice conditions, and what they have seen in their lifetime, 


changes in ice? Well, that would be a three-month conversation. 


The absurdity of trying to sum up a lifetime of discrete observations lay- 
ered on oral histories and community consensus about witnessing envi- 
ronmental change in one term is striking, particularly for those who have 
a tendency to gloss over the definition of climate change as something to 
be found in the pages of Science. 

And yet is this “three-month conversation” the same as “climate 
change”? What does a rejection of climate change in the place where it is 
seen to be happening mean? What kind of problem is it that climate change 
isn’t a recognizable term, and one assigned to media (CNN in this case) 
as “their” term, as something experts and journalists talk about and not 
what’s happening in and around this part of Arctic Alaska? 
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When Fischer expands on the social life of language and knowledge of- 
fered by Wittgenstein, he argues that techno-scientific problems present 
as emergent forms of life, bringing to the fore a direct confrontation with 
“the other,” with heterogeneity and historical genealogies. I wondered 
what genealogy lay behind this difference and differentiating between 
“them” on CNN and “us” and the refusal to defer to climate change. And 
I wondered at this occurring at a moment in which certainty seemed to 
have been achieved in the wider science and science policy world—where 
terms like scientific consensus and images of Shishmaref were regularly 
trotted out as evidence of some kind of closure. Wittgenstein describes 
certainty in language as the point at which questions no longer need to be 
asked and explanations come to an end. Yet here I experienced not an ex- 
plicit questioning of climate change but a flat-out rejection of it as a term 
that described what direct experience with climatic changes feels like and 
how it is that such changes are understood and discussed. 

Cochran expanded on the notion of a three-month conversation by 
weaving vernacular and worldview together. 


It has a lot to do with different language. I don’t mean different Na- 
tive languages, but the way we use common everyday language. And 
then the other piece of that is the Native worldview. All things are con- 
nected, and so to take one piece of a problem and not connect it to the 
rest of the world and the environment around? It just logically makes 
no sense. How can we talk about changes in weather without talking 
about changes in vegetation or the air or the people or the animals, as 
all of those things are part of a natural mix. All things are connected 
in our universe. 


The point Cochran makes here is that the ways things get talked about 
have a direct relation to one’s experience and point of view. Or perhaps 
more succinctly: how one talks about the environment is based on how 
one comes to know it. In academic settings, our word for referencing or 
studying how we know what we know is epistemology. It references the 
ways in which knowledge has a history and a genealogy and the ways in 
which how we both know and speak about what we know are situated 
within cultural learning and contexts.’ 

For many Inuit people across the Arctic, this learning process involves 
communal and familial interactions with elder family members and time 
spent on the land. Hunting, fishing, and whaling traditions differ within 


communities, and all Inuit do not have the same opportunities to learn. 
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The transfer of tacit and formal knowledge in any context is not an even 
or automatic process, and in the Arctic, histories matter and vary between 
villages, regions, and countries. It wasn’t until the 1950s that many of the 
assimilation practices practiced elsewhere in the U.S. and Canada reached 
the Arctic, where children were shuffled off to schools and previously no- 
madic indigenous people were forced into structures and stable locations.° 
For many, this was a violent and destructive process, marked by imposed 
colonial regimes, relocation, cultural change, and resilience. In part as a 
direct result of this colonial legacy, Inuit communities also suffer from 
many of the same social and economic challenges that plague small and 
rural communities across the north and far north. Suicide prevention was 
a primary concern of the Inuit Circumpolar Youth Council’s international 
council, in addition to culture and language retention. Working in the 
social and political world of Icyc, Cochran, and many others associated 
with ICC involves a continual confrontation with and response to change 
and the historical sedimentations of diverse colonial policies of assimila- 
tion and geopolitics in the Arctic. Climate change is a recent newcomer 
to this discussion and the attendant negotiations over what should be 
prioritized. 

One of the moments that made this evident was a meeting I witnessed 
between Cochran and ICYC council members, all of whom were in their 
early to mid-twenties. ICYC’s council was a diverse and accomplished 
bunch. Some were already parents, and many were recognized community 
youth leaders who had worked on issues related to language and commu- 
nity survival. The council, being newly formed, was using the get-together 
as an opportunity to map out priorities for the coming four-year term. 
There were two representatives each from Canada and Greenland and 
several from Alaska, including the chair and vice chair. This meeting in 
Kotzebue was one of the few in which they would see each other face-to- 
face. There are no direct flights across the Arctic, and northern travel in 
general is extremely expensive. Megan Alvanna-Stimpfle, the chair at that 
time, told me that they usually used social networking tools, voice-over 
Internet protocol applications like Skype, and e-mail to communicate.’ 

Cochran had come to the ICYC meeting in order to talk with the Icyc 
leadership about what ICC as a whole was doing at the policy level where 
Cochran and other Icc leaders work and to talk about climate change. ICC 
provides a political platform as well as lobbying opportunities in global 
and domestic political regimes so that Inuit needs and priorities are rep- 
resented and so that governments and their policies might be held ac- 
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countable for the decisions they make that affect Inuit people across the 
Arctic. ICC was formed as a response to industrialization and militariza- 
tion of the Arctic and the urgent need for indigenous representation in 
both national and transnational policy arenas. Icc has an international 
office with a rotating chair from each country for a four-year term. ICC 
then has domestic offices in each Arctic country with their own priorities. 
What became clear to me at the various events where I interacted with ICC 
representatives is that leaders like Cochran work simultaneously at the 
village level, where direct observation, experience, and Inuit traditional 
knowledge are the infrastructure for one kind of civic epistemology and 
form of life, and at the transnational governance and media level, where, 
conversely, scientific findings form the basis for a vernacular to discuss 
and describe climate change. 

Icyc members are less likely to take the lead in tacking back and forth 
between these very different worlds, and their difficulty was in reconciling 
the more pressing needs like language retention and suicide prevention 
against an issue like climate change. In some ways, they represent a micro- 
cosm of the challenge presented to national and transnational indigenous 
organizations where multivocality, regional priorities, and negotiating a 
balance between various social needs means accepting trade-offs of one 
kind or another. Icyc leaders discussed climate change in these terms at 
some length, seeking to situate it among (a) what they could contribute 
to the discussion, (b) where and how it fit in their national contexts, and 
(c) how to reconcile it against what they know to be the pressing needs 
of youth across the Arctic. They didn’t come to a conclusion as to where 
climate change would fit in their pantheon of goals, but the prospects of 
climate change being a central or top priority did not seem likely given the 
more pressing needs around suicide prevention and language retention. 

When I spoke to representatives from Canada and Greenland after- 
ward, they both mentioned that they had spoken to media about climate 
change and had seen their role in ICYC as needing to fit with the priorities 
of both Icyc and their country’s ICC council. ICC Canada and ICC Green- 
land had made climate change a high priority, and it was a natural fit that 
the youth would speak about this issue in their home countries. ICYC pri- 
orities were thus meant to guide their work as a council, but individuals 
were free to speak as they saw fit within their national contexts. 

Within national contexts, climate change has different meanings and 
political baggage of its own as do indigenous voices, leaders’ and organiza- 
tional aspirations, and the needs of communities. Certainly the American/ 
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Alaskan context presented a very differently configured challenge than 
the Canadian or Greenlandic one at that time. Canada and Greenland 
were both signatories to the Kyoto Protocol and actively working at the 
national and transnational levels to reduce and mitigate for emissions.’ 
As well, Greenland is in the latter stages of a transition to Homeland Rule, 
an innovative thirty-year-long structured transfer to self-governance 
from Danish rule. Canada has chosen a different path, but one that en- 
sures a high profile within the Canadian political and media context, 
marked by major events in the 1990s such as the settlement of Inuit land 
claims and the creation of Nunavut, a new Inuit-governed territory. In 
the United States, however, Ifupiat, Yupik, and Cupik people were part 
of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (ANCSA) signed in 1971 and 
were organized into regional corporations. Russia is a much more complex 
situation where indigenous rights are not legally or formally recognized 
through settlement or other agreements. 

I spoke with Sheila Watt-Cloutier, ICC Canada’s former chair and Coch- 
ran’s predecessor as the international chair, and described the difficulty I 
had witnessed about prioritizing climate change. She responded by artic- 
ulating her rationale and means for prioritizing this way: 


I think that some people have not fully come to understand that there 
is no disconnect between the suicide rates in our communities and 
climate change. There is no disconnect there. Environmental issues— 
it’s all connected. I don’t know what Alaska is like. I cannot speak for 
Alaska. But I know that many of our young people remain quite con- 
nected to a hunting way of life. If they don’t, then their parents do. 
There is a real connection going on with the way of life and yet even 
with that I remember getting a question a couple of years ago. Why 
do you focus so much on environment and not social issues at the 
ICC level? I said there is no difference between the two. I mean, it’s all 
connected. You have to look at the larger picture of how our hunting 
culture is not just about going out and killing animals; it is about pre- 
paring our young people for everything, challenges and opportunities. 
And it is because of that disconnect between our children being pre- 
pared with the character building that a hunting culture gives and the 
institution separating that completely in terms of how to be taught, 
how to be patient, to be bold under pressure, to withstand stress, how 
to be courageous, how not to be impulsive, how to have sound judg- 
ment and wisdom. That is all the hunting culture that gives that. 
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In Watt-Cloutier’s formulation, climate change continues the process 
of foreclosure on hope, begun by encounters with colonialism and the en- 
during structures it put in place via education and mechanisms (or lack 
thereof in previous eras) for governance, communication, accountability, 
and self-determination. The environment is also an extension of and con- 
stituent to culture. The response from Watt-Cloutier as well as the ICYC 
meeting and Cochran’s formulation illustrate poignantly the multivocal- 
ity within the Inuit communities that ICC represents (Steinberg 1999; Ter- 
diman 1990). It also explains the process of relationship building with the 
facts that I referenced in the introduction. This process of articulation 
and translation must first occur within a group in dozens of small and 
large conversations like the ones I witnessed before it can wend its way 
out into positional articulations that put meaning, ethics, and morality 
front and center for media and wider publics. 

It’s not only a relationship-building exercise with the facts that is at 
stake here. There are also the attendant institutional structures, priori- 
ties, and categories that have sprung up around the instantiation of cli- 
mate change as scientific fact. Wittgenstein claimed that training is re- 
quired such that a concept becomes shared collectively and its form of 
life emerges. We know what something is and what it means through a 
system of rewards that occurs in the learning of a language in childhood. 
Using such a framework, one might argue that a conversation about pri- 
oritizing is actually a conversation about accepting climate change as a 
shared fact and one with political stakes. Conversely, resistance to priori- 
tizing climate change might also be seen as an extension of the resistance 
to integrating it into everyday discourse about observable changes. Part 
of the resistance to climate change as “something on CNN” thus might be 
conceived as a resistance to what climate change imposes. The gulf then 
is not between the local and global but rather between the symptoms/ 
experience of climate change and “climate change” as cliché. 

French philosopher Gilles Deleuze describes cliché as something that 
creates comfort, doesn’t allow one to wake up to the intolerability of the 
present, and lacks the descriptive or depictional powers that might allow 
real change to occur (Deleuze 1989; Dumit 2004b). Climate change gets 
defined in one way in the science, policy, and media discourse that tee- 
ters continuously on the edge of cliché but it gets defined in a completely 
other way “on the ground,” where it’s happening in real time. This is part 
of what makes it difficult for those experiencing it to recognize it as their 


own when it shows up, for example, on CNN, and it’s also what makes it 
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difficult for reporters to cover it as an in-motion still-being-defined form 
of life that requires action. One of the enduring frustrations for advocates 
and near-advocates as I will detail in chapters 2 and 4 is the challenge of 
how to reveal facts so that audiences will wake up to the problem that 
climate change-related predictions present and the need for action, both 
personal and political. 

These multiple definitions and ways of understanding climate change 
are as much about timing and distance as they are about the institutions 
and processes that produce a point of view and an overriding “correct” 
definition. Defining climate change requires a translation process that 
is one part transformation through assigning meaning in order for the 
concept to take root in other vernaculars, and one part training in or- 
der to recognize the institutional challenges and opportunities that arise 
through aligning one’s experience with “climate change.” So for Inuit, this 
“thing” that is happening, that is noticeable and felt—changes in the ice 
and other indications that all is not as it was—got described differently, 
more specifically long before the term climate change came to take its 
place. And one might then surmise that when “climate change” did or does 
arrive, it comes with its own sets of baggage—or rules, grammars, excep- 
tions, and associations in Wittgenstein’s terms—that like any invading 
army is not greeted with the kind of embrace scientists or journalists or 
researchers like myself might expect. This is an issue not of complete in- 
commensurability but of epistemological difference and a confrontation 
with history, institutions, and power relations. 

What such a framework puts on the table is a key question: Is the re- 
fusal of climate change that I first encountered a moment in which cli- 
mate change is lost in translation, a complete rejection of the system that 
climate change represents, or one in which climate change hasn’t yet be- 
come a means for describing the Inuit experience with climatic changes, 
scientific research, and/or geopolitics and transnational institutions in- 
tent on reordering worlds according to this newly agreed upon fact? If 
the latter, translation might thus be considered a process of elaborating 
climate change’s form of life, as well as recategorizing Inuit experience 
and negotiating on a new terrain with many of the usual suspects: sci- 
ence, media, transnational institutions, and national governments intent 
on pursuing what is currently perceived as being in their “national inter- 
ests.” Such a translational process is never frictionless or homogeneous, 
and it allows for multivocality and multiple interpretations. It reflects the 
emergent aspects of a form of life yet to achieve anything like certainty 
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or commensurability and for which explanations continue to be needed 
and negotiated. 

I want to first explore what this kind of translation looks like on the 
terrain of science and scientific claims about climate change in the Arctic. 
I’ve only hinted so far at the epistemological differences behind a resis- 
tance to climate change, but this next section addresses what’s referred 
to as “traditional knowledge” and locates Inuit experience and knowledge 
within and alongside scientific facts, experts, and institutions related to 
both science and policy. Exploring this terrain sets the stage for the fol- 
lowing sections that seek to contextualize and understand efforts by key 
individuals like Sheila Watt-Cloutier who have sought to instantiate Inuit 
experience in climate change and media discourse by “putting a human 
face” on the issue and interpreting environmental changes in the Arctic 
within a human rights framework. 


Out on the Tundra and Beyond: 
Ground Truthing versus Model Truths 


When I went to Kotzebue, I didn’t come to speak to elders specifically 
as most scientists and researchers usually do when they’re working on 
climate change. But I did end up with the distinct privilege of having an 
elder take me out on the tundra to show me firsthand the signs he has 
observed regarding climate change. In fact, in a departure from many, 
when I told him about my research, unlike everyone else, he was deeply 
interested. Caleb Pungowiyi is one of two Kotzebue area residents who 
sat on the Alaska Climate Impact Assessment Commission, which held 
hearings in communities around Alaska about the impacts of the chang- 
ing climate (2008). In addition, he was also an Alaskan chair of the Inuit 
Circumpolar Council in the past and had worked on numerous govern- 
mental committees. 

Pungowiyi said he is often asked to sit on such committees, conduct 
talks, and partner with researchers not because he is “the most knowl- 
edgeable” but because he has “that way of communicating to the learned 
community about what’s going on”—he has the ability to observe and 
talk about it in a way people understand. The implicit underlying point 
of Pungowiyi’s is similar to Cochran’s point—that the way climatic condi- 
tions are discussed in the village differ starkly from scientific, policy, and 
other kinds of vernaculars. 


After one of the afternoon conference sessions, I traveled out on the 
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tundra outside of Kotzebue with Pungowiyi in his small pickup truck. It 
was a gorgeous sunny day and my first experience of visually interacting 
with the Arctic landscape outside of the town. He pulled over at various 
points and explained various markers of climate change. 

Pungowiyi began by showing me fields of cotton grass that had moved 
in. Cotton grass is beautiful, dotting the landscape with swaying low- 
lying grass, much like prairie grass, but with a cotton puff on the end. 
He showed me evidence of moose markings—moose are generally found 
much further south in plentiful numbers. He also showed me evidence of 
melting permafrost, picking up chunks of soil to show me how dry it had 
become. He said that more moss is growing, pushing out the lichen that 
caribou feed on. Caribou are a dietary staple in this area and throughout 
the Arctic and sub-Arctic. 

I asked him if sea and sea ice changes were equally evident to his 
trained eye. He said that, though he was not a whaler, it was well known 
that small boats had a hard time hunting when the wind picks up. And 
he said that changes in wind, water temperature, and precipitation had 
produced all kinds of changes that scientific instruments miss. 

He said he had started to notice the changes twenty or thirty years ago. 
He originally thought it was weather variability and that it was a blip that 
would change back. But the moose didn’t move south again; they kept 
coming, and they stayed. Things that were surprising indicators of change 
decades earlier had now become more common. In other words, it took a 
keen eye observing over a longer period of time to recognize how much 
the landscape was providing signs of change and what that change was. 

Unlike the treeline in the south, the expanse up on the Arctic tundra 
is usually wide open—the land intersecting with the horizon in the dis- 
tance. Kotzebue used to have one black spruce tree—an oddity on the 
tundra. Pungowiyi said that a couple guys had hung a sign on it as a joke 
that said “Kotzebue National Forest.” But owing to climatic changes, a few 
more black spruce trees had appeared in recent years. The trees are kind of 
a harbinger of change—change that will have an effect on life throughout 
the entire Arctic. The sign came off some time ago. It’s just not as funny 
as it used to be. 

While I tried to take in the details and grasp the weight of these small 
but steady changes on the tundra, what struck me is this: in the midst of 
rapid urbanization and the past hundred years of industrialized special- 
ization and detachment from varied connections to the outdoor environs, 
climate change requires individuals to have grounded knowledge about 
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the natural world. But it also requires an ecosystem mind-set—a capacity 
to develop a mental framework in which bits of information can be dy- 
namically plugged, reworked, and seen to interact. For the overall picture, 
Pungowiyi said they look to science, but they depend on their own obser- 
vations for ground truthing that scientific instruments miss. 

As it is practiced in various subfields and disciplines and as a methodol- 
ogy, science is another knowledge system, another mode of apprehending 
and deriving predictions and patterns concerning the natural physical en- 
vironment. What is striking is the tacit understanding that the language 
and views espoused through the practice of these scientific disciplines 
drive mainstream media dialogue as well—a point scientists frustrated 
with media representations of their work might well dispute and which 
I'll address more fully in chapters 2 and 4. That scientific methodology 
governs the way the natural world is measured, ordered, and understood 
when the environment is covered by American media is taken for granted. 
Indeed, the language of the sciences is the default common vernacular for 
mainstream western society when it considers the environment. 

In contrast, what Cochran and Pungowiyi describe is referred to as 
“traditional knowledge” (TK), and I would argue that it remains well off 
the radar in U.S. public fora, except in Alaska and when controversies 
erupt of the legal or other variety. Kivalina provides one such example. 
The well-regarded nonacademic book The Whale and the Supercomputer by 
Charles Wohlforth (2004), which profiles figures in TK, science, and sci- 
ence policy in tandem, also move such distinctions more concretely into 
popular media representations. But, arguably, the biggest move to bring 
traditional knowledge into constructive relations with various scientific 
fields is in the Arctic Climate Impact Assessment (ACIA). 

ACIA was released in 2004 by the Arctic Council, and it broke new 
ground in its billing as a thorough combination of traditional and scien- 
tific knowledge. The report heavily involved Inuit TK experts and more 
than three hundred scientists. What wound its way out into interna- 
tional news was the remarkable disparity between predictions for the 
poles and the rest of the globe: where the southern United States might 
feel a two degree rise in temperature, the Arctic would be looking at 
a change of ten degrees or more. The sensitivity of the Arctic to such 
changing temperatures and its subsequent cascading effects for the rest 
of the globe in the form of melting glaciers, sea ice, and correlative sea- 
level rise made propositions of Arctic change highly relevant for world- 
wide consideration. 
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When Watt-Cloutier announced the Inuit human rights petition, she 
used the ACIA as a key point of evidence, but not just in terms of its find- 
ings. Her references to ACIA focused equally on the process by which the 
findings were arrived at: “We know that science and traditional knowledge 
are saying the same thing. What we have been saying for years now, science 
is affirming, confirming.” On one hand such a statement can be seen as a 
tiebreaker in the fierce scientific debates that were coming from industry 
and the Bush administration at that time: Inuit oral history and knowl- 
edge of the sea and ice add irrefutable tacit evidence to the mounting “con- 
sensus” among scientists. But what Watt-Cloutier’s rhetorical move also 
does is tie the Arctic region to Arctic peoples and specifically to the Inuit. 

During the past decade, scientists, environmentalists, and journalists 
have routinely referred to the Arctic with monikers like “canary in the 
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coal mine,” a “world health barometer,” “bellwethers for all of us on planet 
Earth,” an “early warning system,” a “sentinel,” or a host of other descrip- 
tors and metaphors evoking a fragile, affected ecosystem metonymic of 
the earth’s fragility as a whole.® Yet as remarkable and natural as all this 
seems given the current scope and predictions related to climate change, 
the focus on the Arctic is a rather recent turn. As Watt-Cloutier has stated 
in numerous venues, the Arctic was not even mentioned as a vulnera- 
ble area in the 1992 text of the United Nations Framework Convention 
on Climate Change. Instead, “low-lying and other small island countries, 
countries with low-lying coastal, arid, and semi-arid areas or areas lia- 
ble to floods, drought and desertification, and developing countries with 
fragile mountainous ecosystems” were named as particularly vulnerable. 
The omission of the Arctic or Arctic nations as vulnerable is particularly 
poignant considering its transformation into an increasingly ice-free area 
directly affects sea level rise and flooding of those low-lying areas. ACIA 
clearly and permanently corrected this oversight. 

Conceptualizing the Arctic as ecological and vulnerable may counteract 
the UN’s original framing of what parts of the world are most “vulnera- 
ble” to climate change, but it still leaves the Arctic people a distant, if at 
all visible, recipient of the effects of climate change. Megafauna, like the 
polar bear, are still more likely to make the cover of Time magazine. Yet if 
we follow Watt-Cloutier’s formulation, the knowledge of the Arctic exists 
in relation to its inhabitants. Science is the interloper, providing a trans- 
lation, legitimation, and other language of expression for the rest of the 
world. It’s in this sense that ACIA represents a hybridity of expertise and 
marks a major milestone. 
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It’s only since the 1980s that terms like TK, traditional ecological knowl- 
edge (TER), or indigenous knowledge (1K) have been widely used, and then 
often only in indigenous, academic, or policy arenas. The concept that 
TK embodies has its roots in anthropological and explorer recordings of 
travels beyond western civilization. Most, if not all, such travelers to the 
Arctic have expressed amazement at the deep local knowledge of climate, 
ocean, land, plants, and animals. And often their lives depended on such 
local knowledge in order to survive harsh and unpredictable conditions. 
These records encompass what Claude Lévi-Strauss (1966) theorized as 
“the science of the concrete’—the search for order in nonwestern civili- 
zations, which is not primitive in the sense of an evolutionary step that 
precedes an enlightenment through rationality and science. Rather, it is, 
as Cochran notes, a separate knowledge system that is sometimes said to 
have its own evolutionary path of development. Such a path, it is easily 
argued, has been in a state of détente with science since the arrival of colo- 
nialism, despite providing science with essential insights and methods at 
crucial historical moments (Cruikshank 2005; Fischer 2003, 2009; Grove 
1996; Koerner 1999; Wohlforth 2004). 

TK is defined variously as qualitative, intuitive, holistic, moral, spiri- 
tual, empirical, lived, oral, systematic, detailed, and diachronic as opposed 
to the specialized, quantitative, rational, synchronic, systematic, detailed, 
objective qualities usually associated with science. But the line between 
scientific and traditional knowledge is less stark than such a laundry list 
would suggest, particularly as varied models of collaboration have begun 
to emerge, but even in previous decades, TK could prove enigmatically 
useful. TK was instrumental in the 1970s in supporting the claims of Inu- 
piat whalers in Alaska who successfully challenged scientific data related 
to the migratory bowhead whale population (Benson 2008; Berkes 1977; 
Bodenhorn 2003; Feit 1987; Inglis 1993; Wohlforth 2004). Scientists even- 
tually were forced to agree with their TK-based calculations and observa- 
tions, and the moratorium on subsistence whaling by the International 
Whaling Commission (IWC) was lifted as a result. There are similar exam- 
ples where diachronic and quantitative data have been generated through 
TK, but what makes it entirely separate from the project of science and 
the scientific process is its social context and production. 

TK is part of a worldview that generates symbolic meaning from the 
environment, which is shared communally and historically. As anthropol- 
ogist Julie Cruikshank (1991, 2001, 2005) reminds us in her investigations 
of local knowledge and glaciers, TK is porous and socially situated. Har- 
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kening back to Cochran’s comments, Cruikshank’s research demonstrates 
that how one behaves in the environment is heavily influenced by how 
one thinks about it. In Cruikshank’s work, members of the Champagne- 
Aishik Nation in the southern Yukon have experienced glaciers to be sen- 
tient, sensitive, and able to exact revenge for improper observance of pro- 
tocol and respect in their presence. 

Based on her many decades of working with elders and communities in 
the southern Yukon, Cruikshank argues that “elders talk about the same 
issues that concern scientists,” but they do so with fundamentally dif- 
ferent objectives and a sense of causality, often assigning moral failings 
rather than mechanistic explanations.’ Cruikshank makes clear that there 
are ramifications to a differently conceived and symbolized sense of place 
and landscape. Colonialism allowed for a certain kind of inscription on 
differentiated landscapes from jungles to glaciers that justified its expan- 
sion and tactics toward both landscapes and people.” And the divergence 
of these views remains a point of conflict and misunderstanding in cur- 
rent debates over environmental issues, land claims, and other negoti- 
ations or policies that involve indigenous rights (Fienup-Riordan 1990; 
Nadasdy 2003). 

As TK has emerged as a useful node of information, a spectrum of 
data has emerged as has a spectrum of practitioners, both indigenous and 
nonindigenous. In climate change-related TK, one is less likely to hear 
mythology except perhaps as an orienting device. The why things hap- 
pen question or moral relationship as explanation largely falls out of the 
equation. Instead, TK is more often deployed as evidence brought along- 
side scientific facts, but science in the Arctic, as I discovered, is not quite 
a straightforward endeavor either. 


Traditional Knowledge, Social Science, and Science Policy 


The inaugural event of the 2007/2008 International Polar Year (most of- 
ten referred to as IPY) was the Arctic Science Summit Week (ASSW), held 
at Dartmouth College in Hanover, New Hampshire." ASSwW is an annual 
event, organized and funded by a long list of Arctic-focused organizations. 
In 2007, that list included the International Arctic Sciences Committee 
(IASC), Arctic Ocean Sciences Board (AOSB), European Polar Board (EPB), 
Pacific Arctic Group (PAG), and the Forum of Arctic Research Operators 
(FARO). Many more science policy and research groups were in atten- 
dance as well—all of whom were usually referred to by their acronyms, 
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making it rather difficult to sort out at first for a newcomer to polar sci- 
ence like myself. I often found myself at the back of the lecture halls in 
which the meetings took place, laptop open, searching on the acronyms 
in order to try and keep up with the fast pace of abbreviated discussions. 

ASSW’s program included an in-depth update on the state of Arctic 
science. Lead researchers working on topics related to permafrost, coastal 
erosion, ice core data, sea ice measurements, social science (including tra- 
ditional knowledge), and other areas gave presentations. A fair amount 
of time was also devoted to presenting and discussing organizational and 
policy issues. Every polar country was heavily represented as well as some 
others one might not expect, like Korea and China. The annual website 
describes the purpose of ASSW thus: “to provide opportunities for inter- 
national coordination, collaboration, and cooperation in all areas of Arctic 
science and to combine science and management meetings.” 

Indigenous presence was few and far between at ASSW. Cochran was 
there, as was another ICC Canada representative. Yet rhetoric in support 
of indigenous people in the Arctic could be found in most public presen- 
tations and quite explicitly in an exhibit mounted for ASSW at the Hood 
Museum called Thin Ice. The exhibit made available a few of the thou- 
sands of items from the Stefansson collection. Vilhjalmur Stefansson was 
a Canadian-born Arctic explorer and ethnologist and later Dartmouth’s 
director of Polar Studies, as well as a significant contributor/researcher 
to ASSW’s cohost, the U.S. Army Engineer Research and Development 
Center’s Cold Regions Research and Engineering Lab (CRREL), also lo- 
cated in Hanover. The exhibit was curated by Nicole Stuckenberger, a 
postdoctoral fellow at Dartmouth who had done fieldwork in Qikiqtar- 
juaq, a small community in Nunavut, Canada. She had gone through the 
collection and selected a narrative that highlighted changes in the Arctic 
related to climate change. At ASSW, she gave a tour for scientists attend- 
ing the conference. 

Stuckenberger began by talking about common metaphors we use re- 
garding weather like the cartoon character Snoopy’s famous “it was a dark 
and stormy night” from the Peanuts comic series, or 9/11 observations 
that “the sky was so clear and blue that it seemed nothing bad could hap- 
pen.” Then she explained that the Inuit use myth to understand weather.” 
She used the unfamiliar and almost funny image of a “bad baby” acting 
up to demonstrate how weather is perceived culturally. Weather, in Inuit 
cosmology, is like “a bad baby prone to fits,” and in times previous, it could 


be placated by shamans. 
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In its panels, Thin Ice referenced a previously mounted Smithsonian 
Museum exhibit that had attempted to orient disparate publics by using 


the metaphor of “a friend.” 


In recent years, Inuit have described the weather as uggianqtuq—a 
word that suggests unfamiliar, unexpected behavior. The title of a re- 
cent exhibition on Arctic climate change at the Smithsonian National 
Museum of Natural History, A Friend Acting Strangely, was inspired 
by this term. Inuit have described the weather as more unpredictable, 
storms as more extreme, summer days as hotter, and the land and sea 
ice as increasingly unfamiliar. Elder lyerak from the Igloolik Research 
Center explained the meaning of uggianqtug to an anthropologist as 
follows: “For example, I am very close with my sister. Say I wasn’t feel- 
ing myself one day and I went to visit her. As soon as I walk in the 
room, or say something, she would know right away that something is 


wrong. ... She would say that I was not myself.” 


The metaphor of a friend or the mythological belief of weather as a 
“bad baby” opens the way for establishing a different relationship with 
the natural world—one that revolves around hunting primarily, as well as 
other subsistence activities. Thin Ice makes it clear that observation and 


“knowing when” are the keys to hunting and survival. 


Before going hunting, fishing, or berry picking, one has to know where 
to go and when to start out within the context of the particular season. 
Such decisions must be based upon traditional knowledge, observa- 
tions of the weather and snow, wind, and ice conditions, and informa- 
tion from available technologies that measure or help deal with the 


environment. 


It is this hybridity of knowledge and observations that has come to 
represent TK in the climate change conferences and conversations that 
I was privy to. 

IPY’s director, David Carlson, an American, was on my tour of the ex- 
hibit. And like everyone on the tour, he paid rapt attention to Stucken- 
berger as she walked us through the panels. Afterward, he told her that 
he had recently been to several communities in Arctic Canada, and he was 
enthused by the eagerness of people to talk about changes they are wit- 
nessing there. Stuckenberger agreed, and they traded experiences about 
elders sharing stories with them. When I later interviewed Carlson, he 
said that at every meeting he attends, there’s always “talk about how it’s 
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important to have indigenous partners,” but he acknowledged that the 
rhetoric doesn’t always match reality. He said with IPY, they were try- 
ing to do better. He noted, in particular, projects by social scientists Igor 
Krupnik and Sherri Gearhardt-Fox as key exemplars. Krupnik and Fox 
have initiated long-term collaborations with communities in Alaska and 
Canada, respectively, in order to systematically record observational data 
and practices in traditional Inuit communities. 

Carlson told me that he addressed relations between TK and science as 
a problem of valuation and evaluation. He said that what needs to occur 
for engagement and partnership with indigenous peoples is a rebuilding 
of the evaluation system so that “what constitutes valuable data” is ar- 
rived at through compromise. “Engaging means they [indigenous part- 
ners] not only need to be sources of information but they have to set up 
the structure of what data has value, how we collect it, and how we should 
share it, and that’s a different level of engagement and fairness.” 

Carlson mentioned Krupnik particularly as a model for thinking about 
moving beyond indigenous peoples as topics and engaging them as part- 
ners. “To understand the Arctic, we have to understand how Arctic peo- 
ple understand the Arctic. But that’s not only weather data. That’s not 
only wildlife health data. It’s reminiscences, it’s language, it’s geographical 
mental maps that are different than geographical physical maps.” Here 
it’s clear that Carlson recognizes the epistemological differences as well as 
the texture, form, and vernaculars that make TK a differently constituted 
process of knowledge production and expertise. 

Partly as a result of Carlson’s praise, I sought out Krupnik after his 
presentation at ASSW and later for an interview in Washington. Krupnik 
has pioneered both the publishing of this kind of information as well as 
models for collaboration with communities. Krupnik told me that TK is 
difficult to get right. It poses significant challenges in terms of its status 
as a differing system of knowledge, how data in the form of narratives, 
observations, and beliefs are collected, and how they are integrated with 
science. He was careful to point out that there are experts acknowledged 
within most Inuit villages, particularly in Alaska where he’s spent much 
of his research time in recent years. TK is not ubiquitous in Arctic com- 
munities. One must have a deep knowledge of the community to be able 
to ascertain who is an acknowledged and trusted expert. 

In his essay in Watching Weather and Ice Our Way, a book based on a 
four-year project on observations regarding climatic changes and weather 


patterns on and around St. Lawrence Island, Alaska, Krupnik makes the 
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point that his Yupik coauthors, Conrad Oozeva, Chester Noongwook, 
George Noongwook, and Christina Alowa, are very conversant with sci- 
entific terms (2004). They are much more able and eager to integrate sci- 
entific findings into their own systematic observations than scientists 
would be in their encounters with TK. Krupnik argues that the Inuit way 
of recording, analyzing, and integrating empirical data constitutes a sys- 
tem that can, when done by “experts” among the Inuit, offer long-term 
localized analysis and prediction, and it remains open to new data like 
that which science can offer. Expertise is developed over a lifetime and is 
usually acknowledged and revered by the community or group of commu- 
nities in which an expert lives. So when hunters need to understand the 
conditions, they consult their own village or community experts, and in 
the case of sea ice, they are trusting them with their lives. 

Henry Huntington, an Alaska-based anthropologist who has worked 
extensively with TK, including on ACIA and in other collaborations with 
Caleb Pungowiyi and Krupnik, said that he has watched attitudes toward 
TK gradually change. When he first published a peer-reviewed article on 
TK, it had difficulty passing, but now he regularly reviews articles by oth- 
ers that deal with TK. Huntington pointed me in the direction of a 2000 
report based on a conference in Girdwood, Alaska (just outside of Anchor- 
age), held by the Marine Mammal Commission on the Impacts of Changes 
in Sea Ice and Other Environmental Parameters in the Arctic. Convened 
by a group of five that included Huntington and Pungowiyi, the goal was 
to bring together “scientists and indigenous experts” to talk about the 
changes in the Alaskan Artic. It also included some of the experts and 
coauthors from Krupnik’s “Watching” project. While important changes 
were documented, commitments to trust, communication, and collabora- 


tion also emerged. The report ends on this equalizing note: 


It is almost trivial these days to talk about “barriers” and “hurdles” on 
the ways Native or local knowledge can be matched with the data col- 
lected by the scientific community. Those obstacles most commonly 
listed arise from the presumption (which more often than not re- 
mains untested and never fully examined) that traditional knowledge 
is assumed to be intuitive, holistic, qualitative, and orally transmitted 
while academic or scientific knowledge is primarily analytical, com- 
partmentalized, quantitative, and literate (Berkes 1993, Eythorsson 
1993, Lalonde 1993, Nadasdy 1999). While there is some truth to these 
differences, both scientists and Native observers can effectively oper- 
ate with both types of knowledge. (45) 
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Such dual expertise is evident in collaborative projects like those under- 
taken by Krupnik and Huntington, and it will likely occur more often as 
figures like Pungowiyi and Krupnik’s coauthors become more widely rec- 
ognized as experts. 

Backing up this articulation of an ideal of sorts, the continual rhetoric 
I witnessed in sites like ASSW point to the fact that scientists value the 
contributions of TK. But the smoothness of pronouncing the existence 
of such dual expertise and the presence of supportive rhetoric elides the 
varying processes by which it is occurring. By processes I mean to signal 
the code-switching, translation, and interpretation that is required for 
the various mediated and other forums that comprise climate change re- 
gimes nationally and globally. In other words, despite the gains made in 
these specific instances, the status and representation of TK, when con- 
sidered more broadly in arenas of climate science, reporting, and policy- 
making, are still very much “up for grabs.” 

Science magazine’s 2007 article on TK features a beautiful image of a 
Saami reindeer herder in traditional regalia out on the tundra and signals 
anew and growing acceptance of TK (Couzin 2007). Huntington, Krupnik, 
and Pungowiyi are featured in the article. It begins with a joke: There are 
three sure signs of spring. The ducks and the geese coming back, tourists 
coming back, and scientists who come back to check their instruments. 

The joke made me laugh when I first heard it from Pungowiyi during 
my visit to Kotzebue, but as with all jokes, there’s an uncomfortable truth 
here, too. Scientists are not residents, nor are they invested in commu- 
nity life. Rather, harkening back to Watt-Cloutier’s summary of the ACIA 
process, they are interlopers who may make a contribution to the life of a 
community, but their goals, norms, and practices differ significantly from 
those of residents. 

Several scientists told me that Nuuk and most of the villages inhabited 
by Inuit people in Greenland were teasingly called “fly-over” zones, since 
scientists tended to bypass these major cultural and population centers 
as they busily headed to their remote research sites further north. Both 
of these incidental commentaries imply that models for collaboration and 
partnership have yet to become anything like a widespread norm in Arctic 
communities. 

During the course of my research, I had the opportunity to informally 
meet Aqqaluk Lynge, 2010-14 international chair of Icc and longtime 
Greenlandic activist and leader, when he spent time in residence at Dart- 


mouth where he was an invited fellow in 2008. His visit was arranged by 
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Ross Virginia, a scientist and director of the Institute for Arctic Studies 
in the Dickey Center for International Understanding at Dartmouth. Vir- 
ginia was also a lead organizer of ASSW, and I interviewed him at Dart- 
mouth. Virginia specifically said that he invited Lynge in order to move 
past the “fly-over” problem and engage with communities. But he also 
said it was something of a risk because ICC “takes strong positions around 
issues of considering the community. [And] there may be people that dis- 
agree with those decisions.” But he said, “Having Aqqaluk, I think, en- 
hances the educational experiences for students that are here, and I think 
it improves the scholarship in some of the programs that we’re trying to 
build by fully understanding and engaging with Icc.” He said that as a 
representative of Dartmouth, he would not “sign on to ICC positions,” but 
as an individual Arctic scientist, he had no problems with their positions. 

The Inuit, like other indigenous Arctic peoples, have been forced into 
engagement with government policies and media—and into forming po- 
litical representation in order to chart paths of self-determination. ICC 
was largely formed to engage policy, media, and science—in order to ad- 
dress oil and gas development, whaling quotas, seal hunting and import 
bans, persistent organic pollutants, and now climate change (Damas 1985; 
A. Lynge 1993; F. Lynge 1992). Each of these issues is fraught with con- 
troversy, conflict, geopolitics, environmental advocacy, engagement with 
science, and the needs of communities who depend on land-based sub- 
sistence activities. Positions, as Virginia put it, are required for a political 
organization like ICC. 

Lynge is not one to shy away from controversy when it comes to chal- 
lenges confronting the Arctic and Inuit people. In person, he is full of 
energy, ideas, and passion. When he spoke at the opening of the Thin Ice 
exhibit at Dartmouth, he issued this challenge to those in attendance: 


It is too early to tell how climate change will ultimately affect us. Will 
the impact of climate change be as powerful and culture-changing as 
our missionaries and our colonizers were? Will we find the right adap- 
tation measures? I don’t know the answer to that. I do know, however, 
that we will be strong in our resolve to take our own steps in dealing 
with this. Sometimes we will do it alone, and at other times we will 
reach out in partnership. 

With all the flurry of scientific inquiry on this issue, one could eas- 
ily be led to believe that it is the researchers who are most affected by 
the world’s changing climate and not the Inuit. I plead with western 


scientists to be careful how you conduct your research on our land and 
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on our thinning ice. Work with us as equal partners and not as the colo- 
nizers and missionaries did. Help us deal with not only your own inter- 
esting research but with our concerns. For example, help us deal with 


industry, which is keen to see an Arctic sea route open up to them.” 


For Lynge, then, it’s clear that the specter of colonialism not only hov- 
ers but can be seen in the traces of how climate change adaptation and 
mitigation policies are considered and negotiated. It’s here that perhaps 
a rejection of climate change begins to make some sense, as does a con- 
tinued détente with science. Scientists and their facts are, in this formu- 
lation, part of an assemblage with historical antecedents, sediments, and 
institutions. The hope he offers is in self-determination—that these same 
figures have the potential now to provide partnership in efforts that con- 
stitute successful adaptation to the coming environmental, economic, and 
social changes. Lynge’s presentation echoes both the need for collabora- 
tion that IPY’s David Carlson earlier alluded to and the push toward self- 
determination that has marked ICC since its inception. 

Carlson agrees that engagement entails not only a commensurability 
and translation of data but indigenous groups setting the agenda of what 
gets researched, and he said that at times, it can be frustrating. For ex- 
ample, scientists wanting to study Arctic char have ended up being pulled 
into politics over housing. Among other scientists I spoke with informally 
at ASSW, I discovered a range of experiences with communities—some 
very successful like the Iñupiat community in Barrow, Alaska, that has 
a decades-long collaborative relationship with U.S. Army and other sci- 
entific researchers. A few, however, either expressed skepticism about 
the rhetoric in support of TK at ASSW or cited research collaborations 
that either werent productive or proved difficult to navigate. What IPY 
offered, however, was one of the largest funding infusions to polar science 
yet anda coordinated planning effort for polar scientists across the Arctic. 
Carlson said he wanted to see a different legacy for IPY and more along 
the lines of what Lynge calls for. He said he didn’t know “quite how to do 
it, but I don’t think it’s possible to separate science from the policies es- 
pecially in the North.” For Carlson, polar scientific research is grounded in 
a terrain that not only involves communities but, arguably, requires com- 
munities. Whether or not such sentiments become the long-term legacy 
of IPY remains to be seen, even several years out. 
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“The Right to Be Cold” 


Sixteen months prior to the kick-off of IPY, the connection between sci- 
ence, policy, and indigenous communities achieved a major milestone 
that both built on and exceeded what ACIA had sought to accomplish. On 
December 7, 2005, at the UNFCCC’s eleventh Conference of the Parties 
(COP 11) in Montreal, a group gathered for a side table session called “The 
Right to Be Cold.” There, Sheila Watt-Cloutier, then international chair of 
the ICC, articulated what remains a definitive statement regarding how 
climate change was and is wreaking havoc in Inuit communities across 
the Arctic. 

Beginning in Inuktitut, Watt-Cloutier identified herself by her Inuit 
name and welcomed the crowd. She then switched to English and ac- 
knowledged fellow indigenous people in the audience. Among those who 
sat at the long head table beside the podium were Inuit hunters, Robert 
Correll (ACIA chair), James Anaya (an international indigenous law expert 
and UN special rapporteur on indigenous issues), and Lloyd Axworthy (a 
former Canadian foreign minister). 

After her greetings, Watt-Cloutier announced that, after two years of 
research, she and sixty-two other Inuit individuals had submitted a pe- 
tition to the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights. The peti- 
tion names the United States as a violator of the 1948 Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Man. The petition states that U.S. inaction on re- 
ducing greenhouse gas emissions to mitigate the effects of climate change 
violated the Inuit right to life and physical security, personal property, 
health, practice of culture, use of land traditionally used and occupied, 
and the means of subsistence. 

The petition was not a surprise to anyone in the room or to those like 
me who watched via grainy streaming video. In fact, it’s arguable that 
the real weight of the announcement had come the year before in 2004 
at COP 10 in Buenos Aires when Andrew Revkin at the New York Times, 
as well as numerous activist and other outlets online, became aware that 
the petition was being considered and prepared. The headline on Revkin’s 
story, issued December 15, 2004, read, “Eskimos Seek to Recast Global 
Warming as a Rights Issue.” (Eskimo is a term used only by Americans. It’s 
considered somewhat derogatory with colonialist overtones in Canada 
and Greenland.) Revkin interpreted the ICC effort undertaken by Watt- 
Cloutier as part of a broader turn by “representatives of poor countries 
and communities—from the Arctic fringes to the atolls of the tropics to 
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the flanks of the Himalayas” who “say they are imperiled by rising tem- 
peratures and seas through no fault of their own.” Revkin summarized 
their actions by saying: “They are casting the issue as no longer simply an 
environmental problem but as an assault on their basic human rights.” 

The petition serves as a record or oral history of such an “assault.” But 
when I first met Watt-Cloutier in March 2007, she described the petition 
quite differently—as a “gift.” In a speech I attended in Saskatoon, Can- 
ada, she elaborated on it this way to the audience of Arctic researchers 
and academics: 


It [the petition] was not an aggressive act, it was not a confrontational 
act, and we were actually reaching out, not striking out. It was more 
of—much more—the powerful assertion of our rights than a lawsuit 
would have been because I think people would have thought they just 
want money and that they would have dismissed it. And so we didn’t 
want to go that route. So I always say that our petition was a gift, a gift 
from our hunters and our elders to the world. It is an act of generosity, in 
fact, from an ancient culture that is deeply, deeply tied to the natural 
environment and still very much in tune. And it is a gift from us to an 
urban industrial modern culture that has largely lost its sense of place 
in position to the natural world. I always say that the petition is the 
most caring, loving act I have ever brought forward in the protection 
of my ancient culture, and it is the most loving and caring act I have 
ever brought forward in the protection of the future of my grandson, 
who is learning to hunt with his father. 


I didn’t fully understand the metaphor until I saw about a dozen of the 
sixty-two petitioners’ video depositions included in the Thin Ice exhibit at 
Dartmouth College. In those videos, petitioners describe firsthand what 
changes they are experiencing, what it means for their families and com- 
munities, and the ramifications of these changes for their culture and 
way of life. It is a staggering testament both to the life of hunting and 
subsistence living still practiced in the Arctic and to the changes wrought 
by forces far outside their control. 

The video depositions were taken by two undergraduate students (one 
from Dartmouth), who traveled to remote communities across Canada 
under the tutelage and with the advance preparation of Watt-Cloutier. 
She said she would phone ahead and make arrangements, and community 
leaders would welcome the students, assisting them in setting up and con- 
ducting interviews with elders and those considered experts on the topic 
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of climatic changes in their environment. Watt-Cloutier said that fellow 
petitioners and their communities, primarily in Canada, were unequivocal 
in their support of the petition.” 

Regardless of the largesse inherent from the perspective of the pe- 
titioners and the landmark nature of the petition, the Inter-American 
Commission rejected the Inuit petition in late 2006. Watt-Cloutier said 
that she was devastated when it was rejected. Some I’ve spoken with have 
speculated informally about American influence on the commission and 
the subsequent demise of the claim, but none of these suspicions have or 
likely could be substantiated. After the rejection, Watt-Cloutier was in- 
vited to give a presentation to the commission that would summarize the 
vulnerabilities globally of indigenous communities to the perils inherent 
in climate change predictions. This would include the list of “poor coun- 
tries and communities” Revkin alluded to in his story. Watt-Cloutier told 
me that a member of the commission had said they wanted to do “some- 
thing” about this and that her 2007 testimony would help them figure out 
just what that “something” was. Nothing has come of it since.’* When I 
interviewed Revkin, I asked him why he didn’t follow up on the rejection 
of the claims made by the Inuit. He quickly looked in his Times database 
and said that they did follow up—with an eighty-six-word story, noting 
that the case had been rejected. 

Despite the failure of the case and the ways in which it largely fell 
out of mainstream media coverage, the petition moved the experience 
of climate change outside of the realm of mere illustration and into the 
domain of self-determination, power relations, and settled causality. In 
other words, it isn’t greenhouse gas emissions doing this to the Inuit, but 
the U.S. government, which has stalled on mitigation policies that might 
prevent further loading of emissions such that climate change will occur 
more precipitously at the poles, where effects are known to be more ex- 
treme. The Inuit are compelled then to deploy a variety of means to ad- 
dress the prospects for their communities’ continued survival. In contrast 
to largely scientific fact-driven appeals in mainstream media, the claim 
sought to, in Watt-Cloutier’s words, “put a human face” on climate change 
and the Arctic. In so doing, it widened the framework of expertise and of 
who could speak for and about the issue of climate change in wider public 
arenas. It made climate change an indigenous, Inuit, and polar issue. 

For Watt-Cloutier, this approach began long before she got involved 
with the issue of climate change. When she became Canada’s ICC chair 
in 1995,” studies were coming out that showed how persistent organic 
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pollutants (usually abbreviated to POPs) were circulating from factories 
in the United States and being found in the Arctic ecosystem, including in 
the bodies of Inuit people—in fatty tissues and breast milk (Downie and 
Fenge 2003; Hilts 2000; P. Miller 2000; Sze 2006). ”° 


When I started then, that was the time, very shortly after, when the 
actual global negotiations were starting on the persistent organic pol- 
lutants and the toxins that were coming into our bodies and nursing 
milk of our mothers and I jumped right in. I hit the ground running 
with this issue because for me, as a woman, I could certainly relate to 
nursing milk being poisoned. My daughter was—this was her child- 
birth age, and so I just felt for the women who would have to think 
twice about nursing their babies because of poisons coming from afar. 
Because for us, it was a diet-related issue in the fatty tissues of our 
marine mammals, and Inuit were most impacted, more than any other 
aboriginal peoples because we eat seals and whales and walrus, which 
is where these POPs would make their home. 


Watt-Cloutier describes the work on POPs as one of influencing the 
global community to “do the right thing about toxins,” and she explains: 
“We did it from a high moral ground. We did it from a very human per- 
spective that we were the net recipients of POPs.” The UN negotiations 
on the Stockholm Convention, she noted, were “the fastest UN treaty to 
have been signed, ratified, and enforced in the history of the UN.” In an 
essay in a book coedited by Terry Fenge (who worked with Icc Canada and 
Watt-Cloutier on the project), the chair of the UN negotiations noted that 
he was given an Inuit carving of a mother and child by Watt-Cloutier early 
on, and he said he kept that concept, embodied in the statue, uppermost 
in his mind throughout the rest of the negotiations. 

Watt-Cloutier began her four-year tenure as the international ICC 
chair only one year after the Stockholm Convention was signed in 2001, 
and she said her strategy of “putting a human face” on climate change 
had its roots directly in the previous seven years she had spent working 
on POPs. In my interview with her, she explained that she saw climate 
change and POPs as intertwined because they were both “about health 
and cultural survival.” During her first year as ICC international chair, 
Watt-Cloutier fund-raised heavily with climate change in mind “because 
we still have a long way to go in getting the world to understand that this 
is a human issue.” Because of that, one of the avenues she immediately 


began to explore was the idea of it being a human rights issue. 
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When she took over the international chair position, she said, the Icc 
board began asking: “What recourse do we have as Inuit against climate 
change? How are we protected? We are being poisoned, and now our ice 
is going to go and our way of life is going to be gone. How are we going to 
be able to do this?” While these considerations were going on at the board 
level, Watt-Cloutier considers it serendipitous that in her travels to Wash- 
ington, D.C., she was able to meet with others who were trying to connect 
climate change and human rights. 

She met first with the Center for International Environment and then 
Earthjustice (formerly the Sierra Legal Defense Fund). She said she was 
skeptical at first: “I was thinking, okay, what is this all about? What’s in 
it for them? Are they real? Is it just some new pet project that they want 
Inuit to get involved in? Do they have potential to really change the dis- 
course on these issues?” 

Watt-Cloutier became convinced that a partnership would work. Bring- 
ing it before the Icc board, she was met with skepticism and challenges, 
much like her own initial reaction and particularly about the idea of work- 
ing with environmental advocates. But eventually the idea of pursuing a 
human rights case received support. 

Throughout the process, she said, there was fear about bringing sucha 
case forward, particularly against the United States. She said many asked 
her quite pointedly: “What if we wake up the sleeping giant?” Her answer 
to those questions was equally candid: “That is my point. We are trying 
to wake up the sleeping giant, and I can guarantee you he’s not sleeping. 
There were a lot of fears involved in moving forward in such a bold and 
courageous step.” 

ICC is dependent on government support and funds raised through 
foundation grants and other donations. So these questions and concerns 
represented material and structural considerations in taking on this kind 
of direct confrontation. Challenging the United States on emissions re- 
duction at a time when the Bush administration still claimed that the 
science was not settled enough to take action certainly would seem to be 
“waking the sleeping giant.” Many environmental advocates cheered on 
the petition for this reason. It acted in ways that were outside what sci- 
entific facts alone could do, by coupling them with facts-on-the-ground in 
order to convince wide publics. The perceived bias of mainstream media 
played a central role in how Watt-Cloutier’s partners thought about pub- 
licizing the petition. When I first contacted an Earthjustice representative 
about the Inuit case in 2005, he wouldn’t speak with me unless I first read 
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the essay “Balance as Bias” by Maxwell Boykoff and Jules Boykoff. The 
Earthjustice representative wanted me to be aware before speaking with 
him that the science was indeed settled and had been misrepresented by 
mainstream media. For Earthjustice, scientific findings were not a side- 
line but a constituent rationale for Inuit claims, as was the media context 
in which the petition was re/presented. 

In retrospect, Watt-Cloutier describes the two-year period of preparing 
the petition as a “leadership challenge” where she forged ahead believ- 
ing in the “honorable intention” of the petition. When it came to signing 
onto the petition, ICC as an organization opted only to sign a resolution 
supporting Watt-Cloutier and her sixty-two copetitioners instead of fully 
joining the petition. Watt-Cloutier pointed out that ICC is a diverse trans- 
national organization that answers in Canada’s and Alaska’s case to re- 
gional development corporations that represent the communities. Many 
of the corporations in Canada have land claims agreements that involve 
development, and Alaska is also involved in resource development that 
includes oil. The concern was that ICC might be considered “hypocrites” 
if they signed onto the petition. The lack of official rcc backing means 
that Watt-Cloutier continues to carry on work on Inuit human rights even 
now that she’s out of elected office, and as I noted earlier, she traveled 
constantly in the years following its submission and rejection to speak 
about the petition and “the right to be cold.” 


Politics of Connection 


Coupling climate change and POPs together underscores the distinct 
challenge that Arctic life poses, as residents are both the recipients of 
industrialization’s ills and peripheral players in the policy mechanisms 
that might stem the tide of such ills. Focusing on the human aspect of 
chemical compounds and dioxins emitted in the service of industrialized 
lifestyles is a bold move, but casting it in a human rights framework is 
much more than a public relations makeover. Michael Ignatieff, a lead- 
ing human rights scholar and former Canadian politician, has pointed 
out that human rights are best defended on pragmatic grounds and that 
there is a fine line between the rights of states and their citizens that 
must be negotiated in order to protect the legitimacy of the internation- 
alization of human rights norms (2001). So how much an international 
body could and should intervene in state policies, particularly when that 
state is the United States and wields an enormous amount of political 
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power and influence, is not a simple proposition for either scholars or 
pragmatists. 

Anthropologist Ronald Niezen has looked specifically at how indige- 
nous political groups have been using human rights standards, partic- 
ularly in conjunction with United Nations bodies (Maaka and Andersen 
2006). He has observed that human rights have become a vehicle for 
transnational indigenous groups like ICC to pursue self-determination 
and to enact reform at various levels of law, international organizations, 
and bureaucracies. He points out that underlying such moves is a tacit 
agreement that state legal systems cannot be relied on for redress of 
rights claims. At the same time, however, Niezen points out that human 
rights frameworks are often unable to cope with claims to difference, 
group rights, or self-determination due to the antirelativist and individ- 
ualistic definitions assigned to universalized notions of human rights. 

The conundrum for indigenous groups further lies in what some have 
called “strategic essentialism,”’ where indigenous groups must demon- 
strate a special relationship with the land in order to have their claims 
acknowledged (LaDuke 1999). Anthropologist Shepherd Krech has been 
a vocal critic of these kinds of claims, particularly as they relate to the 
environment, drawing criticism from many, including indigenous groups, 
for his lack of acknowledgment and seeming ignorance about the prag- 
matics of community survival (Krech 2000). Niezen formulates it much 
differently—as a negotiation between nonindigenous public audiences 


and indigenous needs that can act as an “artificial boundary.” 


Indigenous nationalism thus usually shapes itself around those core 
values that resonate most strongly with the non-indigenous public. 
And there is some comfort to be taken in this. Surely there can be lit- 
tle harm in an identity based largely on environmental wisdom. The 
harm comes more from public disapproval of necessary things, like le- 
gal knowledge and resource extraction. An artificial boundary is some- 
times erected around indigenous communities that limits their options 
and inhibits their prosperity. (Maaka and Andersen 2006, 300) 


Arctic scholar Carina Keskitalo posed a similar question in her 2004 
history of the Arctic Council in which she credits Icc leadership with 
playing a key role. She asked whether or not special claims to traditional 
lifestyles foreclosed on the possibilities for a wide range of solutions to 
deal with social and economic problems. Certainly, this would seem to be 


a substantive concern in relation to the explanations related to ICC’s re- 
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luctance to formally back the petition. But as Niezen makes clear, this is 
not just an Arctic or Inuit concern, and negotiating an indigenous group’s 
public image as well as desires for self-determination, assertions of indig- 
enous title and rights, community survival, and economic aspirations is 
not a straightforward prospect with right or wrong solutions.” 

Though she focuses on traditional lifestyles, Watt-Cloutier sees a con- 
nection between culture, environment, and community survival. She 
narrates the lead-up to formulating the petition not as a foreclosure but 
as a way of opening up possibilities. Climate change projects a wave of 
devastation for traditional lifestyles in the Arctic and those who rely on 
subsistence food gathering. Put together with the discovery of POPs, she 
articulates both a connection with globalized industrial pollution and sci- 
entific processes that have increasingly developed the means to substanti- 
ate these connections. Her perspective of these global science-driven con- 
clusions as “human,” as an experience as opposed to a finding, and one that 
is underscored by TK, led her to consider the human rights framework as 
a means for recourse. Her interest is less in the politics of representations 
of indigenous peoples and more in a politics of connection. She focuses 
more on what makes humanity similar and approaches solutions from 
this perspective. Media has played an enormously important role in her 
approach. She said that as chair, she spent 4o percent of her time fulfilling 
media requests. She said her approach to media was to say, “You help me 
tell the story, and I will give you the time to help me tell the story.” 

When Watt-Cloutier gives a speech, she uses a slide show of often iconic 
images, some of them awe-inspiring, showing snow, ice, tundra, and In- 
uit people. Some of the images are recognizable from ACIA, and others 
are taken by friends or relatives. Many of the subjects are in traditional 
Inuit dress and depicted outside hunting or traveling across ice and snow. 
In the course of her speech, she weaves in facts about climate change in 
the Arctic, painting a picture of rapid transition, globalization, and envi- 
ronmental shifts and dealing as well with the role of ICC, policy, negoti- 
ations, and human rights. There is a tacking back and forth like weaving 
or sailing between introducing largely southern audiences to a “foreign” 
or exotic world where “ice represents mobility and transportation” and 
where changes in temperatures can mean a hunter’s loss of life or limb. 
She sometimes describes her neighbor who lost his legs falling through 
the ice while hunting, or a recent year when the temperature was 8°C 
when it should have been minus 30°C. “The reality is very stark,” was how 
she summed it up in one speech. 
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The underlying argument Watt-Cloutier is making is that the vast ma- 
jority of Inuit are exposed to a distinct way of interacting with and un- 
derstanding the natural environment—because of the very specific en- 
vironment of the Arctic and its inextricable link to Inuit cultures that 
have evolved there over millennia. When the majority of the American 
population lives far south and in urban, industrialized centers, there is 
a gap to bridge not only between the urban and rural but also between 
the particularities of the south and life in a far northern climate. Watt- 
Cloutier builds a case for support of the Inuit, the difficulty of their role 
in negotiations, the ways in which the earth’s environment is connected, 
and a life lived simply in the cold—“connecting you to the warmth of 
the ice of the Arctic.” Her core message is that “all things are connected,” 
so what happens in the Arctic matters to the rest of the world. She then 
uses these commonalities to segue back to more familiar territory for the 
climate-aware, returning to Kyoto negotiations and the world of policy. 
The meaning of climate change thus shifts toward a form of life that is 
public and media-savvy enough to present images and stories that evoke 
empathy, while at the same time reinforcing the factual nature of climate 
change through on-the-ground examples of how it is already a lived, rele- 
vant experience as well as the need for national and transnational political 
and policy solutions to address it. 

What Watt-Cloutier takes away as a definite win is the way in which 
the petition changed how people think and talk about climate change, hu- 
man rights, and the Inuit. “It has changed the discourse, there is no doubt 
about that, and it will continue to do that, but it was not an easy, easy way 
to go. I wasn’t as fearful as some of my colleagues were, thinking some- 
thing is going to go wrong here and we are going to be stopped and we 
are going to be laughed at and we are going to be all kinds of things. The 
reverse happened completely, and that is the trust I had in humanity that 
the reverse would happen, that people would understand this as a people’s 
right to their way of life that was being jeopardized and it is absolutely.” 

In contrast to either Krech’s or Niezen’s observations, then, human 
rights, in Watt-Cloutier’s view, allow for indigenous people to set aside 
the indigenousness of their claims in order to relate to generic publics 
as humans, whose lives and livelihoods are threatened. Such a focus on 
connection doesn’t do away with questions about scientific uncertainty, 
but makes them somewhat irrelevant. It instead evokes the ideal of pre- 
caution and communality as well as moral and ethical responsibility. In 
some ways, she performs a role similar to what Cruikshank describes in 
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relation to TK—Watt-Cloutier assigns moral meanings and not just an ex- 
planation of physical mechanisms when it comes to climate change. In so 
doing, she underscores themes that environmental advocates have been 
working to advance for decades under the broad rubrics of sustainability. 
Namely, the petition provides “proof” of industrialization gone terribly 
wrong, and for those who have already indicted industrialized lifestyles, 
such a claim provides welcome material proof of the consequences of not 
heeding earlier warning signals. Yet as Lynge hinted in his Thin Ice speech, 
climate change may indict industrialization, but it might also provide it 
with its greatest leap forward yet by opening up the Arctic to a level of 
exploration and development far outside the scope and size previously 
imagined. 


Arctic Rush 


The Arctic is certainly no stranger to exploration of either the military or 
industrial kind, but projections of climate change have catapulted it into 
a new era of resource potentialities. This doesn’t necessarily make Arctic 
countries more vulnerable; instead, it has the potential to make them 
and their multinational resource extraction companies much wealthier, 
which in a group that includes Norway, Canada, and Sweden is hardly 
a reversal of fortunes. What is more concerning is that these kinds of 
developments put the indigenous inhabitants in a more precarious po- 
sition alongside indigenous people of the low-lying nations. How they 
relate to their nation-states, their distinct cultural ways of being, their 
relationship to the land, as well as how poised they are to be involved in 
the political and economic changes predicted in their region of the Arctic 
become determining factors in their ability to adapt to predicted changes 
of all kinds. 

Robert Correll, chair of ACIA, was at the table with Watt-Cloutier in 
Montreal when she announced the human rights petition. Correll articu- 
lated the stakes of the petition in quite different terms than Watt-Cloutier 
did. He said, “If you’re indigenous people living along the coastal margin, 
reduction of sea ice is a powerfully difficult thing to absorb. If youre in 
the oil and gas industry, it opens up pathways that were only dreams some 
decades ago.” Such a formulation makes indigenous people the opposite 
of rational corporate or state actors bent on massive and steady streams 
of profit, given that an estimated 25 percent of the world’s oil reserves 


lies beneath the ice (approximately three-quarters in the Russian zone). 
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Yet as ICC’s reluctance to sign on to the petition illustrates, this is not ex- 
actly the case, and it harkens back to the warnings offered by Niezen and 
Keskitalo about what roles are open for indigenous people on the trans- 
national policy stage. In this case, Lynge’s Thin Ice statement has special 
relevance on this topic, because how exploration and development play 
out and what role Inuit people and Icc play in it has, to a great degree, 
much to do with collective rights, self-determination, and partnerships 
with science and industry. 

In the New York Times 2005 series “The Big Melt,” Watt-Cloutier put it 
candidly to the series’ reporters: “As long as it’s ice, nobody cares except 
us, because we hunt and fish and travel on that ice. However, the minute 
it starts to thaw and becomes water, then the whole world is interested.” 
The Times writers had put it, in contrast, and rather more pointedly in 
monetary terms: “The Arctic is undergoing nothing less than a great rush 
for virgin territory and natural resources worth hundreds of billions of 
dollars.” It’s worth noting, however, in the face of such fanfare, that as 
CRREL scientist Jaqueline Richter-Menge noted in several presentations 
I attended, unprecedented melt (in modern times) of “multi-year ice” 
(ice that does not melt for five years or more) is not necessarily a linear 
march to an ice-free Arctic in the summer. In fact, the stable progression 
of declining multi-year ice cover that would make all of this industrial 
development possible and guarantee a high return on investment is not 
something any scientific research can predict. Richter-Menge and James 
Overland put out an annual report on The State of the Arctic, sponsored 
in part by NOAA, that tracks the relative melt and refreezing, and they 
are more likely to characterize the future of ice in the Arctic as nonlinear 
progression where the next ten years may see a major thaw followed by 
twenty years of renewed multi-year ice cover followed by more thawing. 

The view Correll expressed, and what the petition expresses as well, is 
the dominant mode of representing how these changes will affect Inuit 
people, but they are certainly not the only view possible. When I traveled 
in late 2007 to the Arctic Energy Summit (AES) in Anchorage, there were 
Inuit and other indigenous individuals and delegations there: a permit- 
ting group from Barrow, Patricia Cochran from ICC, another woman at- 
tached to an environmental advocacy group, and a couple of trained wild- 
life and fisheries biologists, one of whom had held leadership positions 
with the Gwiichin Tribe in Alaska. Cochran spoke alongside BP, Shell, 
and others who were advocating for offshore drilling. She advocated for 
a view of the Arctic as human as well as resource-based. Ifupiat whalers 
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in Alaska have long been opposed to offshore drilling, so Cochran’s place 
on the program was not exactly a comfortable fit, but it speaks to the way 
ICC is constantly in a position of negotiating industrial and state forces 
(that are often mixed in blatant and masked ways). 

Alun Anderson, a UK writer I met at AES who was writing about “the 
Future of the Arctic,” later blogged about the ways in which Arctic resi- 
dents, and especially the Inuit, are depicted as helpless. In a post titled 
“Get Ready for the Inuit Oil Millionaires,” he wrote: 


Right now it is the fashion to see the Inuit people of the Arctic as help- 
less victims of climate change. It is certainly true that the sea ice is 
vanishing, weather patterns changing, whales and seals moving to 
new locations, and traditional hunting lore growing less useful. IPY 
researchers list many tough challenges. But “victims” they are not. The 
hunters of the Arctic are about the most resourceful people on Earth. If 
you can handle a dog team on shifting sea ice in 24-hour winter dark- 
ness at temperatures of -40C you know a bit about self-reliance. .. . 
The story that you don’t hear is what the peoples of the Arctic really 
want: the power to run their own affairs. (Anderson 2008) 


He concluded that, although the hurdles are great for self-determination, 
he wouldn’t be surprised if the future of the Arctic included “Inuit oil 
millionaires alongside resourceful hunters.” Anderson is correct in signal- 
ing that Inuit people are both resourceful and exploring multiple means 
for adaptation. Later on that year, as if to affirm Anderson’s prediction 
of resourcefulness, I also met Tony Penikett, one of two negotiators for 
Nunavut at a conference on the Impact for Diminishing Ice on Naval and 
Maritime Operations in Washington, D.C. Penikett was the premier of the 
Yukon territory when indigenous claims were being negotiated there in 
the late 1980s, and is an expert on Arctic affairs and indigenous rights and 
claims in Canada. This two-person negotiation team was the lone voice 
for indigenous people in a room full of naval and policy experts. Their 
presence and Nunavut’s outstanding claims to the seabed acted as a kind 
of irritation to representatives for Canada who were anxious to shore up 
their power to negotiate in/for/about the Arctic. 

Conceptualizing the Arctic as a region for exploration has a much lon- 
ger history than these newer stories of what the melting of multi-year ice 
might portend for industrial development. The Arctic does not fit within 
the “category” of countries, developing or developed. Instead, following 


the parameters laid out by the relatively new transnational political orga- 
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nization, the Arctic Council, formed in 1996, spills out over eight nations, 
30 million square kilometers, multiple time zones, 4 million people, and 
thirty indigenous groups. Watt-Cloutier has mentioned this fact on many 
occasions, but what isn’t immediately visible is that the Arctic as region 
came about as a result of arguments and research done by an interna- 
tional group of scholars and policy-oriented individuals and groups (see 
Young 1992). Recent historical analysis indicates that ICC also played a 
pivotal and constant role in the formation of the Arctic Council, and while 
they failed to get equal billing per country members, they did manage to 
secure “permanent participant” status for their organization. The Saami, 
Gwiichin, and other indigenous Arctic groups also participate through 
this category. The Arctic Council is the political culmination of efforts 
at region-building and indigenous participation in policymaking, but the 
identity of the Arctic as ecologically sensitive and distinct was not fully 
cemented scientifically and within international climate science/policy 
realms until the release of the ACIA in 2001 (see Martello 2008). 

“The Arctic” as entity then remains in the midst of constant negoti- 
ation between social, political, and economic forces. It is multifariously 
defined according to its vulnerability, varying national contexts, economic 
potential, strategic significance, and mixed populations, as well as its in- 
tensive interest to scientists researching climatic change and other issues 
through a myriad of methods and approaches. These each provide an or- 
ganizing lens through which the vast expanse of the Arctic can be seen, 
administered, funded, and coproduced for diverse publics who may or 
may not pay attention to a polar world considered remote and unknow- 
able until recently. 

What Icc does is present a view not from the outside looking in but 
from and within the Arctic itself. The Arctic as resource looks very dif- 
ferent through the prism that ICC representatives present where subsis- 
tence hunting and culture revolve around a constancy of ice and snow, 
self-determination is a constant battle, and traditional knowledge plays 
a vital role in the understanding of the natural world on a par with sci- 
ence. Getting a seat at the policy, economic, scientific, and international 
governance tables becomes a crucial part of survival in Arctic politics, and 
like any political venture, this effort is intricately woven into efforts to 
capture and mobilize the public imagination as well. 

Many of my field sites revealed the continual crossroads that Icc lead- 
ers are faced with (Fuss 1989). Aspirations for self-determination, eco- 
nomic development, national contexts and histories, international pol- 
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itics, and science have a difficult time staying in their separate bins. At 
ASSW in particular, I was struck by how scientific findings, challenges, and 
policy mixed freely with issues of funding, transnationalism, and national 
retrenchment. TK was something of a darling. Most paid homage to it, 
and Arctic communities were usually a part of the analysis for the Arctic. 
There was one glaring and comedic exception of a bureaucrat whose de- 
tailed slide show on “regional research policies” neglected any mention of 
communities. She explained that she had been up late the night before 
and had forgotten to do “that slide.” 

But rhetoric belied actual participation from indigenous community 
leaders. The only indigenous representative on the official program of 
ASSW (only nonindigenous social scientists presented on TK) was Min- 
nie Grey, a representative of Makivik Corporation, a regional Inuit de- 
velopment corporation in northern Quebec. Flanked by a panel of career 
scientists and bureaucrats from Canada and the United States, Grey put 
this challenge to a room packed with international scientists and science 
policy bureaucrats: “My people have lived for too long with policies that 
we are not part of. We are slowly being killed by policies that don’t help 
us. Let’s create policies together that don’t harm our identity.” She was 
the lone voice of passion who personalized the issue of climate change 
and the driving need to do something—but not just anything about it. 
The fervently issued plea she closed with was: “Listen to us. Listen to us. 
We're telling you something is not right.” 

The human rights petition led by Watt-Cloutier could easily be summa- 
rized in ways similar to Grey’s message. It is a plea for experiences of cli- 
mate change already under way to morally and ethically drive public pol- 
icy, and it acts as a tool for communication, visibility, and connection on 
behalf of Inuit people. Watt-Cloutier explained to me that she sees public 
opinion as driving public policy, so her work is continually about tacking 
back and forth between these worlds. In my terms, then, she is contin- 
ually pushing the public, media, scientists, and policymakers to expand 
their notions of climate as a form of life that can include moral and eth- 
ical demands, indigenous rights and aspirations for self-determination, 
potential physical impacts on indigenous ways of life, and the scientific 
conclusions and predictions that normally define climate change. 
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Conclusion 


I began this chapter by describing the gap between the global fight for 
attention and the local resistance to “climate change,” even in the midst 
of direct experience with its many symptomatic sets of changes. By seek- 
ing to understand that resistance, this chapter has sought to locate Inuit 
claims within climate change discourse through TK, the human rights 
petition, and other efforts to address new and transformative develop- 
ment schemes in a warming Arctic. ICC claims on behalf of all Inuit, both 
formally and rhetorically, espouse two principles: (a) the human in the 
environment as a constitutive part, and (b) the Arctic as a constitutive 
part of a global interactive and interdependent ecosystem. Sometimes 
buried underneath, sometimes front and center, is a parallel principle best 
described as the right to self-determination—the right of Inuit to have 
some say in how Inuit affairs are ordered and reordered by trade, pollu- 
tion, and military/industrial developments in the Arctic and state rela- 
tions that determine such social, economic, and environmental factors. 
Inuit claims made through Icc leaders appeal to the universal in order to 
elevate the particular and are at times both powerless and powerful inter- 
locutors (see Tsing 2005). They are powerless in terms of their non-state 
status and the remote exoticism often applied to indigenous people and 
the Arctic, and powerful in terms of the ability to mobilize a transnational 
network and increasingly, though not without struggle, play pivotal roles 
in Arctic policy and representations. 

ICC brings to the fore the relationship between media, science, politics, 
and public opinion and, in so doing, performs a multilayered translation. 
Its spokespeople, like Watt-Cloutier, Cochran, and Lynge, translate the 
concerns of Inuit communities to the world at large through an array of 
media and educational outlets as well as the relevance of scientific find- 
ings like the IPCC assessments to their own people. Embedded in this pro- 
cess is a push toward self-determination, reclaiming voice, and providing 
legible representation for a region that has traditionally been defined less 
by its inhabitants and more by its inhospitable environment, braved by 
historical expeditions or, more recently, studied by scientist-explorers. 
ICC leaders perform works of translation and interpretation both to unite 
an Inuit voice in international and domestic settings and to make that 
voice heard. 

In the next chapter, and throughout the book, the Arctic and indige- 
nous peoples’ experience with climate change provide an orienting per- 
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spective, heralding what a future with climate change already means. By 
beginning specifically with Inuit efforts to come to terms with climate 
change, epistemological differences, and inherently different models for 
collaboration and intervention, how to both consider and live with risk 
are immediately brought to the fore. Climate change thus becomes both 
a global and specifically indigenous challenge that is as much a problem 
of how to define and solve it as it is about how to speak for and about it. 
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CHAPTER 
TWO 


Reporting on Climate Change 


In June 2007, the University of Oregon (UO) put on 
“The Changing Climate Issue: Reporting Ahead of the 
Curve,” a daylong workshop for reporters. It was ti- 
tled “Climate Change Boot Camp” when I first heard 
about it, and it was sponsored by UO and the Society 
for Environmental Journalists. The idea behind it was 
that climate change was a story moving from the sci- 
ence pages into all other beats. “More than ever,” the 
conference description stated, “reporters in every part 
of the newsroom must understand some aspect of cli- 
mate change and explain it to their publics.” 

Between seventy-five and eighty reporters at- 
tended. Most were local reporters in the Pacific North- 
west, although a few came from further afield like 
Chicago. UO’s Bob Doppelt, who is also a local colum- 
nist and author on sustainability issues, opened the 
conference. He said that the idea for the conference 


had come the previous year when he was interviewed 


about a report. The resulting story had given equal time to a skeptic. Dop- 
pelt called back and asked why. The reporter said they had “googled” and 
found someone from MIT. The unnamed MIT source called about ten min- 
utes before the story was broadcast, so the reporter decided to quickly 
conduct an interview and put it in the story. 

Climate change as a story, according to scholars, scientists, and jour- 
nalists, has suffered mightily in the past from these problems of unnec- 
essarily balancing points of view and reporters being dropped into cli- 
mate change with little or no background on the science and/or debates 
(Boykoff and Boykoff 2004; DiMento and Doughman 2007; Nisbet and 
Mooney 2007; Oreskes 2004a; Russell 2008; Ward 2008). The workshop 
was meant to avert these problems by (1) offering the basics of climate 
change, which Doppelt described as explaining how scientists and policy- 
makers think and arrive at conclusions, (2) how information tiers down 
from global conclusions to the Pacific Northwest, and (3) how to accu- 
rately cover a fast changing, complex topic. 

The program began with renowned climate scientist Stephen Schneider 
from Stanford University.’ Schneider began by trying to “distill out the 
urgency and uncertainty” and said that “what we’re really talking about is 
risk management.” He joked that one of the participants was a kid when 
Schneider first testified before the Congressional Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in 1976. He said that “back then,” it was “all theory.” The difference 
between 1976 and 2007, he said, is that “the last 31 years nature has coop- 
erated with theory . . . the most unequivocal part is that it’s warming.” He 
advised journalists to watch out for “myth busters and truth tellers.” In- 
stead he summed up scientific results and methods this way: “All good sci- 
ence does not give you answers, it gives you probability distributions,” and 
scientists “worry endlessly about the tails,” meaning the extremes or least 
likely scenarios. He argued that the real debate was not about the science 
but about fairness and efficiency. He used the melting of the Arctic sea ice 
as a case in point. It’s “terrific” for the shipping industry, which will be able 
to save on fuel costs by taking more direct and shorter routes across the 
Arctic, but not so good for the Inuit, who depend on sea ice for their cul- 
ture. Because the range of global average temperature increase, estimated 
between one and six degrees, is “not even remotely settled,” the questions 
are really about “how to deploy resources and make decisions with complex 
science.” Schneider was open about the uncertainty that surrounds climate 
predictions and equally forceful about the need to address those predic- 
tions through precautionary decision-making and policies. 
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During the question-and-answer period following Schneider’s presen- 
tation, a question came from a radio reporter based in Seattle who said 
he was not a scientist but an English major who had flunked geology and 
was having difficulty trying to sort out climate change. He said, “Our job 
is to give people what they need to find out what’s true,” and finding out 
what’s true about climate change is no easy task. Schneider responded by 
advising the reporter that “not all PhDs are created equal” and that skep- 
tics should be given “low status.” He said reporters should “do their home- 
work” and learn “whose websites are credible and whose are ideological.” 
It was, he acknowledged, a tough story to cover in a day. 

This interaction—scientist explaining area of expertise, journalists seek- 
ing how to best cover expert area—is not uncommon for many who work 
in science journalism. Journalists are expected to learn about the area of 
research, to converse regularly and develop professional relationships with 
scientists, to have a sense of how to gauge the impact or newness of the 
scientific discovery/fact/process, and adjudicate whether and how it mer- 
its journalistic coverage.’ But this interaction and what, arguably, makes it 
specific to climate change is that (a) nonscience journalists are covering the 
issue and must familiarize themselves with the issue, its science, experts, 
and politics, (b) scientific methods, processes, conclusions, and expertise 
are being vigorously questioned such that some experts are called “ideolog- 
ical,” and others deemed “credible,” and (c) reporters are compelled to artic- 
ulate their professional norms as well as rationales for their practices and 
apply them to climate change specifically. In other words, the credibility of 
both journalist and scientist are on the line, as are the metrics that measure 
and account for what and who merits public trust. 

Credibility, to a great degree, rests on the norms and practices already 
built into journalism and science—norms that dictate both what the pub- 
lic good is and how these professions should serve it. Michael Schudson 
(2001) distinguishes journalism practice from journalistic norms by defin- 
ing norms as “moral prescriptions for social behavior” and “obligations” 
or “prescriptive rules” that are “self-consciously articulated.” The highly 
principled moral obligations that journalists dictate for themselves are 
enshrined in codes of ethics. (The Society of Professional Journalists or- 
ganizes its code around four key principles: truth-seeking, independence, 
minimizing harm, and accountability.) As well, most members of the pub- 
lic have expectations and ideals related to what job they think the media 
should do, and as Jane Singer (2005) has pointed out, many a blog critique 
reflects such expectations. 
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Much has been written, too, about scientific norms—first and most 
famously by Robert Merton in 1942, and particularly since World War II 
about what the sciences and basic research offer society both as a way 
of justifying the amount of funding scientific research gets and as a way 
of explaining and accounting for societal “progress” in the United States 
(see Bush 1945). Yet even while journalism and scientific norms have been 
codified and celebrated, they also have morphed over time. Consider the 
kind of argument that Schneider presents. Climate change-related find- 
ings and predictions are not settled or marked by “answers,” but they in- 
habit a spectrum of probabilities—the likelihood of which, he argues, will 
decrease fairness for some and increase efficiency for others. With such 
an articulation, Schneider effectively moves climate change into moral 
and ethical terrain and away from questions about certainty. He trusts 
the process of science to continue to work at uncovering the riddle that 
is climate change, but he leaves open whether its predictions can be en- 
trusted to the social, political, and industrial forces that seek to shape 
the outcomes for their own ends. Science as a self-governing, objective 
fact-producing set of institutions is maintained, but journalism’s role re- 
mains in question as it seeks to negotiate social forces and proceed with 
its watchdog work of holding government and corporations accountable 
while also educating (and inspiring) the public about climate change and 
its latent ethical questions. 

It’s no wonder then that Schneider is met with a question about truth 
and how to convey what’s true. If fairness is what’s at stake, then truth 
must shine the light on the problem, its features, and its predicted impact. 
The question about how to report truth carries with it an implicit state- 
ment about norms: “our job is to report the truth’—journalistic norms 
are thus articulated as a way of explaining the challenge that reporting on 
climate change presents for journalists who have a responsibility to their 
profession and, by extension, to democratic publics. Journalists see their 
primary job as “seeking truth and reporting it”—under which the current 
Society of Professional Journalists Code of Ethics (adopted in 1996) in- 
cludes “giving voice to the voiceless.” So lack of fairness stemming from 
an increase in greenhouse gas emissions requires the kind of independent 
investigation that journalism can and must provide. 

It’s this kind of thinking around and about climate change that has 
produced an enormous amount of debate about both the role of exper- 
tise and the role of media in adjudicating that expertise and responsibly 


informing the public. For journalists, climate change presents a conun- 
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drum both in terms of how its attendant facts are represented, stabilized, 
and mobilized (what “the truth” is) and what and how implications and 
potential impacts should be considered (what “the truth” means). It’s in 
parsing this out that the double bind at the core of this book is most 
evident—that of needing to both maintain fidelity to scientific expertise 
and move beyond facts to ask questions about communality, fairness, and 
what it means to live with knowledge that the future will likely produce 
more inequality and not less. For social groups, like Inuit leaders in chap- 
ter 1 and the evangelicals in the chapter 3, epistemological challenges, ver- 
naculars, and ethical or moral obligations related to a future with climate 
change are starkly apparent. Yet climate change for journalists necessi- 
tates a theory of the social as well and a sense of what it is that journal- 
ism should be bringing to the conversation in spite of, and because of, its 
stated professional ethical obligations to uphold democracy by informing 
the public of “the truth” even “when it’s difficult to do so” (SPJ Code of 
Ethics). 

What the workshop conversation and Schneider’s advice produce is 
also a call to report in a specific way such that the substantiation of facts 
leads to ethical questions and not more questions about the facts. And it is on 
this terrain that negotiating a stance with regard to what I am terming 
“near-advocacy” is most evident and, I would argue, unavoidable.’ Ad- 
vocating for “the truth” related to climate change has been defined as 
reporting in a way that reifies and relies on scientific consensus and or- 
ganizes new evidence and findings such that ethical implications emerge. 
Telling stories such that the ethical becomes the central focus or a central 
outcome goes beyond “just the facts” and requires an evolution of journal- 
ists’ relationships with and articulations of traditional norms like balance, 
objectivity, and accuracy. 

Schneider is not alone, nor is it only scientists who have called for dif- 
ferent metrics for journalists in the face of both an urgent need to address 
climate change predictions and organized skepticism that has actively 
sought to undermine scientific findings backed by widespread consen- 
sus. Many scholars have sought to analyze media coverage of climate 
change in terms of how norms shape what’s considered newsworthy and 
“who speaks for climate.”* Boykoff’s analysis brings to the fore the chal- 
lenge that journalists face in dealing with climate-related findings, and 
those who work to sow skepticism such that climate change is called into 
question as a fact and/or a fact requiring action. This chapter builds on 


Boykoff and other scholars’ work on media by providing what journalism 
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scholar James Carey might deem the other part of the equation when he 
says, “The appropriate question is not only what kind of world journalism 
makes, but also what kind of journalists are made in the process” (331). 
This chapter specifically uses ethnographic data to get inside the issue 
of how credibility is constructed, perceived, and articulated by journalists 
and particularly how “ethical” journalistic coverage of climate change is 
debated. It seeks to understand how journalists are being “trained” at 
workshops and other events that elaborate climate change as a specific 
science-laden form of life. 

This chapter will also address criticism of and by journalists about cli- 
mate change coverage that can be loosely grouped into a few categories: 
(1) accusations of bias, alarmist coverage, and exaggeration, (2) claims 
of inadequate application or explanations of climate science using false 
balance and ignoring “scientific consensus,” and (3) lack of proportionate 
attention to the issue such that publics might demand and take action. 
The first, if founded, is a clear violation of journalistic norms around in- 
dependence, objectivity, and truth-seeking. The second might be seen 
as ineffective journalistic practices or practices inadequate for the story 
itself. For example, figuring out how to make the latest 1PCC findings 
“relevant” for a local news outlet is no small feat, though regionalized 
impact scenarios are growing in numbers. The third, however, presents a 
distinct challenge to these same norms and practices, and negotiating this 
challenge is where the gauntlet of near-advocacy becomes clear for profes- 
sional journalists intent on adhering to norms and to their own sense of 
what function journalism should responsibly play in society when predic- 
tions of the enormity of climate change are on the horizon. 

Criticism of journalists and the role of media also gets at a deeper 
challenge first issued in 1997 by Bill Kovach and Tom Rosenstiel. In their 
seminal study of public expectations and journalistic norms and prac- 
tices, they argue that journalists need to be “honest about the nature of 
what’s known and how that knowledge has been generated.” Epistemolog- 
ical matters have generally not been a central concern when aiming for a 
highly professionalized version of “just the facts, please.” Yet Kovach and 
Rosenstiel afford the public both an interest in processes and intersec- 
tions between knowledge producers and transparency with regard to the 
choices journalists make in their reporting and analyses—allowing for an 
opportunity to hold journalists accountable for which knowledge and which 
questions they deem salient.° 

The problem of how to report on climate change is thus a scientific, 
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moral, epistemic, and existential one—a problem that deals with anticipa- 
tion, predictions, and conceptions of a future with a range of possible out- 
comes, produced by a variety of scientific and economic methodologies. 
So conceived, accusations that journalism is unnecessarily “ringing the 
alarm bells” for society might be seen as questions about epistemology— 
about how and which scientific facts are true (to quote the reporter from 
the workshop) and which knowledges and methodologies matter most in 
arriving at that truth. Unfortunately then for those who work with dead- 
lines like the reporter who inspired a “climate change boot camp,” such 
forms of life cannot be fully explained merely by trotting out someone 
considered an expert to speak authoritatively about what is or is not true 
and/or relevant to the public’s interest. You have to, as Schneider put it, 
“do your homework.” 


The Reporters’ Guide: How to Report on Climate Change 


Climate change has produced an enormous amount of “homework” for 
journalists, policymakers, and the public. In particular, for journalists, the 
workshop I begin this chapter with is one example, but attempts at culti- 
vating an exceptional set of practices around climate change began much 
earlier. Following the release of the 2001 IPCC report, which conclusively 
stated that humans were causing climate change, the Environmental Law 
Institute released a third edition of Reporting on Climate Change: Under- 
standing the Science in 2003. Authored by journalist Bud Ward, now the 
editor for the Yale Forum on Climate Change and Media, it begins this way: 


Like the first two editions that precede it, this is a guide written pri- 
marily for journalists. And for other communicators, educators, and 
just plain “thinkers” who want to take a journalistic approach to the 
science of global climate change. That is, the kind of approach that ad- 
heres to no narrow preconceptions about “who is right?” and “who is 
wrong?” on the often conflicting science surrounding the “global warm- 
ing” debate. The kind of approach that recognizes—and respects—the 
reality that merely striving for “balance” among diametrically compet- 
ing perspectives may help guarantee just that... “balance”... but not 


necessarily the higher standard of accuracy.’ 


Ward signals immediately that there is a “journalistic approach” but 
that the norm of balance, accuracy, and truth-seeking associated with it 
shouldn’t yield the same kinds of practices as any other story might. Accu- 
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racy will be achieved not by setting up the “debate” as a right versus wrong 
but by understanding the nuance and challenge that a global problem 
with multiple scientific approaches and key findings presents. 

Ward’s edited guide leans heavily on the need for scientific knowledge 
and literacy for journalists and offers ten chapters that summarize the 
current state of various scientific fields. Ward describes the problem con- 
fronting journalists as “an enormous intellectual challenge. It involves all 
of the ‘earth sciences’—physical sciences, life sciences, and some would 
say even social sciences. It goes way beyond meteorology (the science of 
weather) and beyond the atmosphere itself.” 

Reporting on climate change thus requires not only a depth of knowl- 
edge on varied fields of research but also an ability to knit differing epis- 
temic approaches together. Rarely, or some would argue never, has an 
environmental issue enrolled so many disciplines and kinds of research— 
nor has such an issue been so overtly politicized. Certainly, reporters have 
not been tasked before with a global science-based issue such that it can 
and often has subsumed all other environmental issues in a future laced 
with a wide spectrum of risks. Expertise then presents an experiment for 
journalists both in terms of navigating their own norms of balance, inde- 
pendence, and accuracy and in terms of translating and representing the 
science related to the problem. When “the facts” are as complex as those 
put forward by varied climate models, IPCC and ACIA reports, and other 
forms of climate change knowledge, independent adjudication and veri- 
fication of that expertise become a differently configured task, as Ward’s 
opening salvo about “balance” demonstrates. 

Ward’s articulation foreshadows the oft-cited 2004 Boykoff and Boykoff 
article, “Balance as Bias,” which looked at major newspapers’ coverage of 
climate change and concluded that in an effort to observe professional 
norms of balancing divergent opinions, reporters had overrepresented 
skepticism about climate change. In the same year, science historian 
Naomi Oreskes published her work on scientific consensus in Science and 
later turned it into an op-ed for the Washington Post. Oreskes found that, 
in her review of over nine hundred peer-reviewed articles that dealt with 
climate change, none questioned the basic premise that climate change 
was occurring. Her evidenced claims to scientific consensus, as well as 
Boykoff and Boykoff’s claim to media bias (because coverage didn’t re- 
flect that consensus) produced a kind of unassailable critique of how me- 
dia had misrepresented the climate story. Oreskes’s later work with Eric 
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Conway in Merchants of Doubt (2010) further points out that skeptics have 
benefited from a strategy titled “teach the controversy,” borrowed from 
evolution/creation debates where less widely accepted and credible views 
are elevated to equal status under the rubric of teaching all points of view. 
In this way, doubt gets “produced” via the elevation of experts and the 
downplaying of widespread consensus. These strategies are particularly 
difficult to navigate for reporters who are assigned a climate change story 
without a grounding in its debates and with an overreliance on Internet 
search engines to find experts—as Bob Doppelt pointed out at the begin- 
ning of this chapter in his workshop introduction. 

For the reporters at the UO workshop, Schneider described the IPCC as 
the ultimate navigational tool for following “the signal” and “filtering out 
the noise” related to climate findings. He said that it is because of the vast 
amount of evidence collected that the IPCC began its work as a “meta- 
research council,” and its primary task is to weight the literature in order 
of what evidence is most reliable. The IPCC produced four assessment 
reports in 1990, 1995, 2001, and 2007; a fifth set of reports has begun to 
roll out as this book goes to press. The IPCC website has a complex flow 
chart that shows the process by which it arrives at these reports. The 
sheer number of authors involved and the long and complex negotiations 
speak to the difficulty of achieving agreement on what science matters, 
what that evidence is saying, and what reasonable predictions achieve 
consensus in order to guide policy. 

IPCC puts front and center the matter of expertise and who can speak 
for and about the signs of climate change. In a funny but poignant mo- 
ment, Schneider advised reporters at the workshop: “This is not a job for 
you and your neighbor.” In other words, adjudicating scientific research is 
ajob requiring a high level of expertise. Yet, despite the presence and the 
strength of the IPCc’s declarations, particularly from 2001 onward, jour- 
nalists have continually been asked to do exactly that. It’s in this sense that 
journalists act as a social group vying for the trust of the public along the 
lines that evangelicals in the next chapter ascribe to “messengers”—those 
who can be trusted to evaluate the messages of science, scientists, and 
the discursive conclusions of those vested in certain kinds of policy solu- 
tions. But, unlike the coherence that a social group might offer in terms 
of its translations of the science, epistemological considerations, and use 
of vernacular, journalists don’t have the same sets of resources. Journal- 
ists speak for and ascribe to a sense of commonality in epistemology— 
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in this case, scientific facts and methodologies, and a set of professional 
norms that are based on an informational theory of democracy—that 
facts can and should drive action in society. 

Andrew Revkin, a veteran journalist turned blogger at the New York 
Times, long associated with his coverage of climate change (he wrote his 
first book about it in 1992), characterized the problem this way in a 2006 


draft of an article he sent me via e-mail: 


Global warming is perhaps the prime example of an environmental is- 
sue that the media have largely failed to handle in an effective way. ... 
By “effective,” I do not just mean accurate. I mean that we have largely 
failed to communicate what science can tell us about climate in a man- 
ner that allows the public to absorb the information and integrate it into 
how decisions are made, both at the personal and societal level. The 
tendency of the media seems to be either to overplay the sense of im- 
minent calamity or ignore the issue altogether because it is not black 
and white. That has left society, like a ship at anchor, swinging cyclically 
with the tide. And like an anchored ship, we are not going anywhere. 


Revkin elevates “effectiveness” to the level of journalistic norm, alongside 
accuracy. He describes effectiveness as being able to “absorb the infor- 
mation and integrate it” such that decisions can be made personally and 
politically. Balance then is not about quelling or creating anxiety or doubt 
about climate change, but rather about the responsibility of reporting 
such that publics and polities are compelled to become consistently en- 
gaged and make decisions accordingly. 

An evaluation of “effectiveness” is an enduring aspect of critiques and 
debates about how to report adequately on climate change, and part of 
it has to do with the ways in which the scientific findings have evolved. 
Boyce Rensberger, a science reporter with the New York Times and then 
the Washington Post, said that when he began reporting on global warm- 
ing in the early 1990s, the science was a lot more controversial.’ The Mon- 
treal Protocol had just come out in 1987 banning chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs), chemicals proven to contribute to the ozone hole. Rensberger had 
reported on the ozone hole and asked atmospheric scientists working on 
the ozone whether they thought about the case for global warming. De- 
spite landmark testimonies in 1986 and 1987, Rensberger said the ozone 
scientists he spoke with “were fairly skeptical” about the work their col- 
leagues “down the hall” were doing—the scientists said there were a lot 
of things they didn’t know. 
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At that time there was a lot of uncertainty and it was completely ap- 
propriate for stories to have input that expressed the range of scien- 
tific opinion. And so I wrote a story—it was another one of these big 
package things—that looked at the science behind it. It did not take 
any alarmist tone or anything like that. What’s the evidence, where’s 
the uncertainty, what’s the strongest case you can make for it, what’s 


the strongest case you can make against it? 


Rensberger said he “got hammered” by “environmental activist groups” 
for this story—so much so that they called a congressional caucus meet- 
ing on global warming that was mostly attended by congressional staff in 
order to specifically discuss the article. The fear was that the issue wasn’t 
“as cut and dried as they were led to believe,” and they wanted to know 
what the truth was. It was a public meeting, so he went and sat in the back 
of the room without anyone noticing. 

Well-known NASA climate scientist James Hansen was among the 
speakers at the meeting, and according to Rensberger, Hansen got up 
and said, “Well, the facts in the article are okay. It’s just the tone.” Rens- 
berger said he was puzzled by this, and he talked with a lot of other peo- 
ple including Bud Ward and Stephen Schneider. They pointed out that 
he was focusing on the uncertainties, which Rensberger said “is what a 
good science reporter does . . . we’re trying to give people some basis for 
judging whether you should believe it [a finding] wholeheartedly, or you 
should take it with a grain of salt, or whether you should say, ‘Well, that’s 
interesting. Let’s wait and see how it turns out.” Rensberger cited Ward, 
Schneider, and others as pointing out to him that “most environment sto- 
ries had been written from a sort of whistleblower, alarm calling, watch- 
dog point of view, which is the classic traditional stance of journalists 
in the United States.” Rensberger was quick to point out that this is the 
reason “why journalism is protected under the constitution. It’s supposed 
to serve the public and be the eyes and ears of the public to report if some- 
thing is going wrong in the government or anything else that affects us.” 
But, he said, in his stories, “rather than taking that alarmist tone, I just 
tried to do it straight down the middle.” He said that before this experi- 
ence with global warming, he was even accused of calling the ozone holea 
hoax because he said it was a solved problem and “not to worry.” 

I took a look back at Rensberger’s articles for the Washington Post and 
found a 5,311-word story published on the eve of the 1992 Earth Sum- 
mit in Rio de Janeiro. Rensberger cites the IPCC’s 1990 report—the first 


assessment report as evidence that scientists have not confidently con- 
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cluded that the rate of warming will be dangerous or that it is caused by 
humans. He quotes the report as saying, “It is not possible at this time to 
attribute all, or even a large part, of the observed global-mean warming to 
the enhanced greenhouse effect [the extra warming attributable to those 
human-produced gases] on the basis of the observational data currently 
available.” And he points out, “Seldom, in fact, has an issue risen to the 
top of the international political agenda while the facts of the matter re- 
mained so uncertain.” He quotes Hansen’s 1988 testimony, noting that 
“the most visible scientists have tended to be those who express alarm 
and call for immediate, massive action in the name of prudence.” S. Fred 
Singer, a now well known skeptic, was quoted as a severe critic of Hansen 
who agreed with the IPCC report, calling it “an excellent compilation . . . 
filled with appropriate cautions and qualifications.” With this as a precur- 
sor, Rensberger launches into the vast body of the article, establishing it 
as a guide and “‘toolkit’ for nonspecialists who believe the future of the 
planet should be taken seriously.” Rensberger walks through many of 
the details including historical climate shifts, an estimation of emissions, 
the greenhouse effect, and computer modeling in depth, with a promi- 
nence (it ran on page A1) and detail I’ve rarely seen in a newspaper since 
I began closely looking at the issue in 2003. 

In a history of climate change that includes some analysis and summa- 
ries of the media coverage particularly of this period, historian Spencer 
Weart (2009) notes that most journalists reported on “the issue as if it 
were a quarrel between two diametrically opposed groups of scientists.” 
Weart argues that this is in part because of efforts made by conservative 
think tanks, but he also notes that it was “hard to recognize that there 
was in fact a consensus, shared by most experts—global warming was 
quite probable although not certain.” The latter is definitely where Rens- 
berger said his motivation lay—in the actual lack of consensus on the 
issue. Weart concludes that “the media got that much right” when they 
“emphasized the lack of certainty.” Indeed, Weart points out, like Schnei- 
der did at the workshop, that it was the need for a “better representation 
of what scientists did and did not understand” that spurred the IPCC to 
form and continue its work of negotiating and producing consensus state- 
ments and views. Yet as the IPCC became more certain about anthropo- 
genic causality and dangerous warming potential with their second report 
in 1995 and third in 2001, Weart says, media and the public generally paid 
little attention to the changes. At the same time, industry-funded think 


tanks and skeptics continued to grow in influence and profile (Hoggan 
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and Littlemore 2009; Oreskes and Conway 2010). It’s out of this that the 
Boykoffs’ and Oreskes’s research emerged in 2004 and critiques by jour- 
nalists and authors like Ross Gelbspan and Bill McKibben grew in promi- 
nence. Gelbspan went as far as to allege that his journalist colleagues had 
been duped by or sold out to fossil fuel interests (2004). 

This highly charged and critical political atmosphere helps explain the 
need for a guide like the one Ward wrote and the multiple editions of it 
(a fourth edition was released in 2012). As Rensberger’s story illustrates, 
reporters needed (and still need) to be able to navigate the scientific re- 
search, the institutions publicizing findings, as well as the industry, ad- 
vocacy, and political interests in order to adequately cover the issue and 
its ongoing developments—and any fallout that might occur as a result 
of their reporting. In 2003 Ward began to go one step further than the 
guide when he worked with Anthony Socci, a scientist with the U.S. Global 
Change Research Program. Together they embarked on a remarkable se- 
ries of six two-day invitational workshops for scientists and journalists 
in order to educate reporters about the state of knowledge on regional 
and local impacts. Ward told me that with the workshops, they “made a 
conscious decision to basically fly below the radar stream. . . . We didn’t 
want to seek publicity.” Ward posted the links to summaries from the 
workshops, which are in many ways riveting. They include some of the 
leading science journalists and scientists (a group that includes Revkin, 
Rensberger, and Schneider) debating with one another, airing their griev- 
ances about Science or Media writ large, and educating each other about 
their respective professions. 

In Ward’s book based on the workshops, Communicating on Climate 
Change: An Essential Resource for Journalists, Scientists, and Educators, he 
says this was the express purpose—for scientists and journalists to edu- 
cate each other. But he goes further, saying from the start that “frustra- 
tion was the impetus behind the workshops” (2008, 1). Scientists were 
roundly frustrated that the media didn’t get it and that public engage- 
ment suffered as a result. Journalists were similarly discouraged that they 
still had to convince their editors and the public and battle the rapid pace 
of change that was transforming their newsrooms, downsizing staff, and 
putting more demands on their time.’ 

In terms of the work of reporting, balance was an issue that took cen- 
ter stage early on at the workshops. Scientists argued, Ward said, that 
peer-reviewed articles should not be equally weighted against opinion, 
policy debates, or political views. At the November 2003 workshop, Ward 
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makes a point of citing Rensberger’s affirmation of the growing scientific 
consensus. Ward writes: 


While there may once have been a legitimate 50/50 split of viewpoints 
on some climate science questions, Rensberger argued, the prepon- 
derance of scientific evidence had since accumulated to a point where 
responsible reporters should give the scientific consensus on anthro- 
pogenic climate change much greater weight than dissenting claims 
challenging the mainstream scientific conclusions. The journalistic 
tenet of accuracy now demands that the established science be given 
total or near total prevalence in coverage of certain aspects of climate 


change science. 


By the time the workshops finished in 2007, this was the dominant view 
of most journalists I spoke with due in part to a host of likely factors 
including these workshops, the Boykoffs’ article, Al Gore’s film, and the 
fourth IPCC report. 

In my interview with Ward, he noted that he thought the workshops 
“help[ed] create community that certainly journalists knew scientists up- 
close and personal at a level that they didn’t before. They have a much 
better understanding of each other’s issues, including like who writes a 
headline.” In his book, Ward said that scientists were generally surprised 
to learn that journalists did not write their own headlines—that editors 
did, and that journalists were quite often frustrated with this process and 
its outcome. He said it was a bonding moment as scientists also bemoaned 
the way their universities’ public relations staff oversold and sometimes 
mischaracterized their research with press releases. This community and 
the trust-building process are not an insignificant by-product, and in 
many ways they spawned other efforts like the UO workshop I began this 
chapter with. 


Telling the Story: 
Journalistic Practice Meets Hurricanes and the Arctic 


Climate change, as this recent history of guides and workshops illustrates, 
presents a genuine and evolving challenge as a news story—what scholars 
might differentiate as journalism practices. On one hand are the ethical 
and near-advocacy related challenges: how to present a long-term uncer- 
tain issue like climate change that requires action and engagement with- 


out sacrificing journalistic norms of objectivity and non-advocacy. Skep- 
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tics provide a kind of specter or counterpoint to many of the actions taken 
by those, especially journalists, who seek to present climate change as a 
fact requiring action. Part of the complaint of some prominent skeptics 
has to do with how facts are evidenced. Skeptics tend to favor empiri- 
cal meteorological modes of compiling and projecting data, while climate 
science more often relies on more complex models and simulations that 
enroll empirical and theoretical data to arrive at a range of predictions 
(Edwards 1999; Lahsen 2008; Mooney 2007; van der Sluijs et al. 1998). 
Finding one’s way around climate science then is part of the ethical and 
substantive task that is part of a climate story. 

But the other set of challenges have to do with the mechanics related 
to forms and styles of journalism (Broersma 2010). Many journalists, in- 
cluding those at the workshops, note that climate change is a story that 
“oozes” and doesn’t “break.” In other words, it doesn’t quite fit the mold 
of what is characterized as news primarily because it isn’t happening on 
a timescale or in ways that demand immediate attention. And finding a 
picture that illustrates conclusive proof of the fact that climate change 
has begun is nearly impossible, although the maps showing the decline of 
the Greenland ice sheet come close. Climate change also defies the frame- 
work most have developed for thinking about weather as an empirical, 
felt experience. It relies on statistics, theory, a wide range of evidence 
and research, and global modeling to make a case for massive disruptive 
changes that will introduce a range of variabilities that may or may not 
begin happening immediately. With the exception of most glacial melt 
and sea level rise, it may be difficult to recognize them, in most cases, as 
conclusively connected to the notion of climate change. 

Yet the norms of storytelling for news require that journalists find 
a way to make an esoteric, futuristic concept like climate change rele- 
vant, concrete, visible, and legible for the average reader/viewer/listener. 
Such journalistic dictates stem in part from the democratic ideal of an 
informed citizenry being given the opportunity through media coverage, 
as Revkin put it earlier, “to integrate” information into their lives. With 
media changes and its forms in flux, ever pressed for space and time for 
analysis, complex issues like climate change present some distinct chal- 
lenges and opportunities when events that qualify as (breaking) news 
present themselves. 

Hurricane Katrina provides a case in point. Katrina was a larger, more 
catastrophic hurricane than had previously been witnessed in the Gulf 


of Mexico, cutting a wide swath of tragedy throughout the Gulf and de- 
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stroying much of the city of New Orleans. Shortly before it hit, MIT at- 
mospheric scientist and leading hurricane expert Kerry Emanuel had pub- 
lished an article in Nature saying that it was likely, based on his modeling, 
that climate change would increase the intensity (not frequency) of hurri- 
canes. In the days following Katrina, he said his phone rang continuously 
with journalists looking to make the connection between climate change 
and hurricanes. Time magazine’s first cover in the aftermath read, “Are 
we making hurricanes worse? The impact of global warming. The cost of 
coastal development.” Time wasn’t alone; many news outlets ran with the 
story, some even making a distinction between intensity and frequency. 
Ross Gelbspan published an op-ed in the Boston Globe entitled “Katrina’s 
real name.” Al Gore’s film built heavily on the devastating images wrought 
by Katrina’s destruction. It would seem that Katrina was the first catastro- 
phe that could be considered evidence of climate change, a portent of future 
risk, and a reason to act now. This was certainly evident in my research with 
Ceres, as I detail in chapter 5, and in the use of weather-related destruction 
costs by insurance industry reports in 2005—the year Katrina hit. 

Neither Emanuel nor any of his scientific colleagues would say Ka- 
trina’s ferocity was a direct product of climate change. The Gulf waters 
were warmer, which likely increased Katrina’s intensity. But that wasn’t 
necessarily caused by climate change. Indeed, what Emanuel points to as 
a problem for all hurricane-prone areas is inappropriate coastal develop- 
ment. And what later was revealed to be a primary issue in the destruction 
of New Orleans was the state of the levees (McQuaid and Schleifstein 
2006). Yet it’s still possible to point to Katrina as an example of what the 
globe could be in for in the future. 

A number of scientists have turned to blogging, particularly those in- 
volved in climate research. Noted climate scientists Stefan Rahmstorf, 
Michael Mann, Rasmus Benestad, Gavin Schmidt, and William Connolley 
coauthored the following explanation on their blog, RealClimate (subtitled 


climate science from climate scientists): 


Due to this semi-random nature of weather, it is wrong to blame any 
one event such as Katrina specifically on global warming—and of 
course it is just as indefensible to blame Katrina on a long-term nat- 
ural cycle in the climate. Yet this is not the right way to frame the 
question. As we have also pointed out in previous posts, we can indeed 
draw some important conclusions about the links between hurricane 
activity and global warming in a statistical sense. The situation is anal- 
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ogous to rolling loaded dice: one could, if one was so inclined, construct 
a set of dice where sixes occur twice as often as normal. But if you were 
to roll a six using these dice, you could not blame it specifically on the 
fact that the dice had been loaded. Half of the sixes would have oc- 
curred anyway, even with normal dice. Loading the dice simply doubled 
the odds. In the same manner, while we cannot draw firm conclusions 
about one single hurricane, we can draw some conclusions about hur- 
ricanes more generally. In particular, the available scientific evidence 
indicates that it is likely that global warming will make—and possibly 
already is making—those hurricanes that form more destructive than 


they otherwise would have been. 


Rahmstorf et al. separate Katrina from climate change in terms of 
causal effect, but they don’t let it go as an object lesson. Rather, they em- 
ploy a different frame or set of questions that enroll Katrina as an exam- 
ple rather than an effect. It’s a subtle change, but one that still allows for 
the ethical discussions about what climate change portends in the wake 
of Katrina. Much like Schneider’s earlier characterization, Rahmstorf et 
al. seek to explain climate in terms of probability distributions and the 
ongoing processes of scientific research as just that: ongoing. Then they 
close not with answers but with ethical questions that research brings to 
the fore for them as scientists—questions that point to eventual winners 
and losers, where those in hurricane zones will likely suffer as a result of 
more destructive results. They close with this sentence: “What we need to 
discuss is not what caused Katrina, but the likelihood that global warm- 
ing will make hurricanes even worse in future.” In other words, Katrina 
presents itself as a harbinger of an anticipated future. 

In the year following Katrina, another research team weighed in—but 
not just on the legitimate scientific disagreement that Rahmstorf et al. 
only hint at in their post. Judith Curry, Greg Holland, and Peter Web- 
ster published a paper in 2006 in the American Meteorological Society that 
sought to both characterize scientific findings related to hurricanes and 
climate change and their experience with media who sought them out as 
experts. Like Emanuel, Curry et al. had also published a paper in advance 
of Katrina (Webster et al. in Science) that had their phones ringing con- 
stantly with journalists looking to clarify the link between hurricanes and 
climate change. Recognizing that major media interest would be related 
to Katrina, Curry et al. drafted a press release that took this into account, 
and they excerpted this key portion in the AMS article: 
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The key inference from our study of relevance here is that storms like 
Katrina should not be regarded as a “once-in-a-lifetime” event in the 
coming decades, but may become more frequent. This suggests that 
risk assessment is needed for all coastal cities in the southern and 
southeastern U.S. ... The southeastern U.S. needs to begin planning 


to manage the increased risk of category-5 hurricanes. 


Much like Rahmstorf et al.’s blog post, Curry et al. wanted to have 
a conversation about what to do about storms, and they expected that 
peer-reviewed research like their article would be the “gold standard” of 
evaluation. Instead, their interview clips and excerpts were placed along- 
side climate skeptics of many kinds, and much of the reporting focused 
on whether or not climate change was real and could be the cause of Ka- 
trina. More devastating, however, was the division that media coverage 
caused within the scientific community. They refer, without details, to 
misrepresentation of disagreements and unsubstantiated feuds between 
scientists that have disrupted normally “collegial” relationships. Curry, a 
participant in the workshops led by Ward and Socci, cites both Boykoff 
and Boykoff’s “Balance as Bias” article as well as the workshop reports as 
a way to understand how media work and what media are doing wrong. 
But she and her coworkers also cite fundamental fault lines in the norms, 
expectations, and epistemic goals of scientists and journalists. 


While responsible journalists and respected scientists share some sim- 
ilarities in their “pursuit of truth,” they have different and sometimes 
incompatible goals, missions, and responsibilities. Journalists are not 
simply looking for information; they are looking to develop stories that 
are timely and relevant, are wide in scope, have a particular thematic 
angle, reflect conflict, and demonstrate human drama. 


Curry et al. reserve some distinctions for those explicitly committed to 
science journalism as opposed to political journalism, but in general their 
sense of unfair, inaccurate coverage is palpable. Much like Boykoff’s later 
work in Who Speaks for the Climate, they view journalists as truth-seekers, 
but with a storytelling mission rather than one of information transfer. 
As Rahmstorf et als blog post also illustrates, connecting hurricanes to 
climate change does present a serious conundrum for journalists in terms 
of providing the public with clear predictions that warrant action, fram- 
ing relevant questions, characterizing and including relevant scientific 
findings, nuanced summarizing of probabilities, and connecting global 


climate research models to single weather events. And certainly Curry 
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et al. as well as Emanuel bore some of the brunt of this challenge in the 
wake of Katrina. 

In contrast to hurricanes, the Arctic provides the most immediate, re- 
liable evidence of current climatic changes and their effects. Drastic im- 
ages of the melting polar ice cap make for dramatic evidence of climate 
change. The image of Greenland’s receding ice cover year after year shows 
a clear and present trend toward warming; it was a much circulated im- 
age from the 2001 IPCC report. Charismatic megafauna, like polar bears, 
also play a lead role in stories about the Arctic. Time magazine’s iconic 
cover in 2006 was titled “Be Worried. Be Very Worried.” Classically writ- 
ten as a hook or peg that makes climate change present for the reader, the 
subheadline underneath reads: “Climate change isn’t some vague future 
problem—it’s already damaging the planet at an alarming pace. Here’s 
how it affects you, your kids, and their kids as well.” Beside it is a lone 
polar bear stranded on an ice floe in the middle of melting waters. Polar 
bears were placed on the endangered species list as a “threatened spe- 
cies” in 2008 as a result of climate change predictions. Al Gore’s film has 
a dramatic animation of a polar bear drowning because it has run out of 
energy trying to find another ice floe to rest on. A less popularized aspect 
of this issue is that Inuit people, particularly in Canada, were upset by the 
listing, as polar bears are not yet actually endangered in terms of current 
statistical measures, and they are the basis for robust hunting and guid- 
ing businesses throughout the Canadian part of the Arctic (Palin 2008; 
Watt-Cloutier 2007). 

Revkin has reported extensively on the Arctic, traveling there with sci- 
entists to cover climate change research. He wrote a book about the North 
Pole for kids in 2006. And as I detail in the previous chapter, he also broke 
the news of the Inuit claim in an article he wrote in 2005. In a 2006 inter- 
view he gave to Brooke Gladstone for NPR’s On the Media, Revkin had this 
to say about the Arctic and corresponding sea level rise: 


When you look ahead at the Arctic later this century, there’s not a sci- 
entist around studying this stuff who doesn’t see the prospect of ba- 
sically a blue pole at the top of the world for the first time in human 
history, meaning summertime open water ocean, just like the Atlantic 
or the Pacific, all the ice gone. But when you look at the near term, 
there’s been a lot of melting, a lot of strange things going on with the 
sea ice that they can’t ascribe this particular year to our influence on 
the climate system. They know it’s contributing to change, but there’s 


enough variability in the Arctic that you can’t make a slam dunk case. 
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So that’s a nightmare for the media. You know, my editors—the one 
thing that makes them glaze over immediately is the word “incremen- 
tal.” That’s like, at the Times, and I’m sure any other newsroom, that’s 


a death sentence for a story. 


In other words, Revkin sees it quite differently than those who wrote the 
headlines for Time magazine and tagged it to a polar bear on the precipice 
of possibly drowning. Moreover, while incremental is what Revkin says 
is the primary concern, variability could well be a bigger death knell for 
climate coverage. 

In a session I sat in at a conference titled “The Impact of Diminishing 
Ice on Maritime and Naval Operations” in Washington, D.C., as well as 
at the Arctic Science Summit Week, I heard U.S. Army Cold Regions Re- 
search and Engineering Laboratory (CRREL) scientist Jacqueline Richter- 
Menge speak about the state of Arctic sea ice cover. Richter-Menge and 
Jim Overland from NOAA’s Pacific Marine Environmental Laboratory are 
lead authors of the 2006 State of the Arctic report and subsequent “report 
cards.” Their presentation includes a dramatic time-lapse animation of 
sea ice recession. Whenever I have seen their sea ice melt presentations, 
the evidence seems overwhelming, even to my seasoned eye. Multi-year 
ice, the thickest ice cover, has been melting at a previously unfathomable 
rate. The Arctic waters freeze up in the winter again, but that ice is not 
as strong or thick as multi-year ice. Richter-Menge is careful to say that 
what she was presenting is what they are witnessing now. She says very 
clearly that they don’t know what the future holds, and that it is possible 
that the sea ice could freeze up again and stay frozen for ten or fifteen 
years and then melt off like this again. Speaking as she was in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to people focused on infrastructure in the Arctic, both indus- 
trial and military, this is not exactly the kind of stable news one might 
hope for if, for instance, one were looking to support either a new ship- 
ping route through the Northwest Passage or new polar tourism like the 
cruises around Greenland. 

So even in the Arctic where evidence is definitely associated with cli- 
matic changes, the variability throws journalists a curve ball. Change is 
definitely occurring, but what that looks and feels like for global and re- 
gional infrastructural needs, not to mention geopolitical games (of which 
there are many in the Arctic), remains indeterminate." If we think in 
terms of journalism practice only, one of the first things students are 
taught is “news judgment”—what makes a news story. Drama, personal- 


ization, and novelty, as Boykoff and Curry et al. both point out, are part of 
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it, but a story won't fly unless there’s a news rationale and clear evidence 
to support assertions and claims. What constitutes evidence is where 
epistemological questions begin and where, as Jasanoff argues, distinct 
cultural factors also act to determine what matters and who counts as an 
expert. Yet news rationale is generally explained in terms of impact and 
timeliness—how much it affects wide swaths of the public or “the public 
interest” and when. Reporters are trained (and socialized) to identify and 
articulate these elements in order to get approval from editors to pursue a 
story, and headlines (usually devised by editors and not necessarily the as- 
signing editor, who would have approved the story) also use this rubric in 
order to sum up impact and timeliness in a pithy short phrase that makes 
readers or viewers pay attention, click, and/or read and watch the story. 
But if we think in terms of norms: how much or rather should journalism 
in its myriad of platform-based variations be used to educate the public? 
Whether the form and institutional structure allow for education, robust 
participation that questions, verifies, and debates journalistic assertions 
and reports and/or alternative experts and knowledge are all evolving, 
open questions. 


Form and Structure: Educating, Informing, and Participation 


Science, in general, is most often reported at the national level, and even 
then, national reporting is caught in the midst of industrywide flux. Im- 
mediately following the period of my fieldwork, in 2009, the death of 
newspapers was feared to such a great degree that Senate committee hear- 
ings were held to discuss their demise. No such hearing was precipitated 
when science sections were cut out of newspapers. The Boston Globe, for 
example, decided to cancel its science section well before the hearings 
(Russell 2009 ). Its reporters remained on staff. Despite the rising prolif- 
eration and complexity of science issues, the New York Times, the Wash- 
ington Post, and wire services are among the few that maintain reporting 
staff with a science beat. 

So part of the challenge confronting science journalism in general 
and climate change coverage in particular is structural, and part of it is 
practice-related as the previous section illustrates. Even with all of the 
guides and workshops and attempts at changing the way climate is re- 
ported on, many journalists are focused on audience-specific events and 
concerns, or their publications don’t provide space for reporting on sci- 
ence. But a more basic question remains alongside and undergirds the 
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structural and practice-related ones, and that is the question of what role 
media should play (and how). For many climate advocates, and for sci- 
entists like Curry, Webster, and Holland, journalists can and should be 
educating the public about the complexity of climate change, the adjudi- 
cation of expertise, and the processes and methods by which scientists 
arrive at findings. But when journalists do choose to take such an “edu- 
cational” stance, it can be perceived as advocacy by their audiences or, 
worse, propaganda. 

The last panel of the UO workshop for journalists was set up to dis- 
sect the fallout from a small chain of newspapers that had done a climate 
series and won awards for their coverage of environmental issues. Their 
readers, mostly an audience of farmers, said little until the chain publi- 
cized their awards, and then the phones began to ring. The editor on the 
panel described a man who spent an hour on the phone with every mem- 
ber of management staff and the reporters involved, airing his dislike for 
the series. A skeptic, yes, but it was also an argument about relevance, 
about how such a big issue fit within the vernacular of farming and ev- 
eryday life in rural Oregon. It is an argument similar to the one made in 
Kotzebue that I examined in chapter 1: namely, that even when climate 
change symptoms are obvious and felt, assigning them to this thing called 
“climate change” requires translation from one or many vernaculars to 
others. For reporters, this process lays down a challenging gauntlet re- 
quiring various kinds of negotiations inside and outside the newsroom. 

Unfortunately for the local Oregon paper, the farmer who vociferously 
complained wasn’t alone. Some subscriptions were not renewed or were 
canceled outright, and the editor wondered out loud how long this trend 
would continue, whether it was short term, and whether all the non- 
renewals and cancelations were related to the series. There weren't any sus- 
picions that it was an orchestrated campaign—rather, that skepticism had 
both trickled up and trickled down. In other words, farmers had formed 
opinions through unspecified means (social, media, social media, or other- 
wise) unrelated to the local paper so that when the paper presented its take 
on climate change, it was met with anger and disagreement. 

Often local reporters encounter similar resistance long before it gets 
to the public—from their editors. At the 2007 Society for Environmental 
Journalists (SEJ) meeting at Stanford University, one of the most striking 
panels I attended had nothing to do with climate. It was a panel of report- 
ers from places like Tallahassee, Bar Harbor, and Colorado Springs who 
were speaking about reporting on the environment in a conservative me- 
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dia market. One reporter told of reporting on the governor of Maine at- 
tending a special screening of An Inconvenient Truth, a newsworthy event 
in terms of policy and lawmaker influence. Afterward, however, an e-mail 
went out to all staff from the editor saying that he didn’t want any more 
reporting on climate change “until Bar Harbor is under water.” 

The sentiments expressed by Oregonian farmers and a Maine editor 
reveal that for local media, the stakes are much higher than they are for 
a national media outlet. When naysayers and skeptics weigh in, it’s not 
participation that gets recorded at the local paper. It’s cancellation. In 
other words, at this level, it’s not just a matter of navigating expertise and 
varied scientific research and predictions, although that is an issue as the 
UO workshop and recent investigations into the strategy of skeptics can 
attest (Hoggan and Littlemore 2009).” Rather, climate change’s form of 
life and how it is understood (or not) as meaningful and relevant play a 
far greater role for their audiences. Science is easily ignored or shut out 
by those uninterested in the stakes being pursued by either scientists or 
policymakers, and that is reflected in the structure of how science gets 
reported in the American news industry. 

When I went to speak with James McCarthy, a well-known scientist at 
Harvard who chaired the IPCC Working Group Two for the 2001 assess- 
ment report and is president of the AAAS, he encouraged me to talk with 
Cornelia Dean, a science writer for the New York Times who teaches sci- 
ence students at Harvard about media.” McCarthy and Dean had offices 
across the hall from each other at Harvard at the time of my interviews. 
McCarthy said that Dean and he had many conversations/debates about 
the duty of journalists with regard to educating and informing the public. 
McCarthy, like many scientists I talked to, saw journalists as educators, 
but he said Dean drew a fine distinction between educating and informing 
the public. 

When I asked Dean about this, she said: “I think the responsibility of 
the journalist is to give the news, and what I’ve said is if people end up 
learning something in the process, I do not object to that, but my job is to 
give the news.” She said people have to be able to discern right up front, 
in the first three paragraphs, why a story is important. 


It’s very easy in science journalism to lapse into writing what is going 
to sound like an encyclopedia entry. And it is my belief, untested, that 
people are not necessarily going to be engaged by encyclopedia entries 


the way they will be engaged by news. Now very often you'll write a 
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story about something and there will be a little sidebar that says, you 
know, the chemistry of the atmosphere, or the life cycle of the what- 
ever, or a graphic that explains it. And so you're educating people, but 
what we're actually doing, I would say, is giving them the background 
they need to understand the news that we are telling them about. 


As Dean articulates it, then, the duty of journalism is caught up in 
the norms and expectations of journalistic storytelling and the conven- 
tions of what is perceived as news.” She said that science reporters are 
particularly challenged by this because they “have to assume much more 
ignorance” than on other news beats. She used the example of DNA to 
illustrate the concept of a “headline word.” This is something that ceases 
to need an explanation. Twenty years ago, she said, DNA needed to be 
explained much like RNA would now, but somewhere along the way, it 
became a part of what was assumed knowledge—it became a headline 
word. She said a colleague at the New York Times uses a sports metaphor to 
explain what science reporters are up against: “It would be as if you were 
writing about sports and every time you wrote a baseball story you had 
to tell your readers what first base is.” So education is part of a reporter’s 
task, but only insofar as it furthers the goal of explaining what is news 
about a particular area of research. 

This notion of education is connected to a supposed dearth of science 
literacy among the public. I have heard repeated calls to do better with 
American schooling in order to get Americans properly engaged with sci- 
ence at a young age. Some journalists I spoke with say they aim for a 
grade 7, 9, or 12 level of science education. Others, like Dean, say they are 
writing for a reasonably curious adult reader. Journalist and author Chris 
Mooney and social scientist Matthew Nisbet have made the point that 
scientists often think that educating the public (or journalists) means 
making them think or see what scientists do. Then the public might come 
to the same conclusions, and controversies would evaporate (2007). But 
what this chapter illustrates is that, even on a challenging subject like 
climate change, this is decidedly not the role journalists covering science 
see for themselves, as either parrots or cheerleaders. 

In contrast to Dorothy Nelkin’s findings in the early 1990s, journalists 
who cover science regularly for leading publications are no longer likely to 
cover science with unbridled enthusiasm. Boyce Rensberger, who began as 
a science reporter in the 1960s, said there’s been an enormous change in 


the professionalization of science reporting and with science itself. 
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In the 1960s, science reporters were largely people who saw themselves 
as translating what scientists do for the general public. They took in 
the science in one ear or maybe in both ears and then processed it and 
typed it out in some simpler form. I had an editor once who talked 
about running it through the simple machine. So from that it would come 
out in a form that—this was in Detroit where there is a big Polish popu- 
lation—so it was Mrs. Poppazuski was the one who had to understand 
what we were writing about: a Polish immigrant who was more con- 
cerned with day-to-day survival than bigger issues. And so science re- 
porters and medical reporters took press releases and announcements 
from scientists, looked at the journal sometimes, and just wrote—took 
it all at face value. Today, that’s very different. The journals are covered 
much more closely. Science reporters are much more knowledgeable 
about science. They are much more skeptical about it. They know that 
scientists make all kinds of claims, some of which are responsible but 
highly uncertain by definition. Cutting-edge science is looking into 
things that we don’t know much about; therefore, it’s highly uncertain. 


Certainly American views of science coming out of the postwar pe- 
riod were focused on the progress that technology offered, and there was 
an eagerness for news of “discoveries” or, as Rensberger put it, “amazing 
breakthroughs.” Breakthroughs are still sought after and amply reported 
on. Indeed, the hype is what is often required to fund research that might 
alleviate critical medical problems (Burri and Dumit 2007; Sunder-Rajan 
2006). But that trope has been affected by issues like the threat of “nu- 
clear winter,” which turned out to be more of an “autumn,” and medical 
advice that turned out to be incorrect or damaging for the purpose it was 
intended, as in the case of thalidomide. 

Climate skepticism builds on the erosion of the authority of science, 
which as I detail in the next chapter on Creation Care is definitely greater 
among some social groups than others owing to historical relations with 
scientists and core concepts and principles like evolution. But for those 
without overarching religious beliefs, trust in science is not automatic ei- 
ther. Part of the problem is that science as a process—often two steps for- 
ward, and one step back—is not the usual purview. And as Revkin points 
out, “For every PhD, there is an equal and opposite PhD,” and adjudicating 
expertise has become that much more complicated as claims and counter- 
claims need to be sorted more carefully if accuracy is the goal and not 
mere balance. 
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But it’s also about what Dean so articulately points out in Kuhnian 
fashion: “All science is provisional. It’s capable of being overturned.” She 
explained science as a process: “Science looks in nature to answer ques- 
tions about nature and test those answers with observation and exper- 
imentation.” Science as provisional means that there will be moments 
where science errs, and figuring out those moments is a challenge both 
for scientists and for those who report on them. That science is a process 
dependent on errors and failures and not a search for solutions is still 
subterranean even in the formulation of it as provisional. 

In recognizing this, and in building relationships with scientists, jour- 
nalists who engage with climate change are faced with the challenge of 
navigating balance, independence, and objectivity in their pursuance of 
truth. Climate change reporting has often been accused of advocacy, par- 
ticularly by those who have a vested interest in making sure it remains 
off the radar of the American public. Such assaults fly in the face of pro- 
fessional norms and the journalistic tenet of independence and the trust 
journalists work to build with their audiences. But they also work to open 


up these norms for historical and current scrutiny. 


Sorting Norms: Objectivity, Advocacy, Truth-Seeking 


For those who report on the environment beat, there is a spectrum of be- 
liefs on how to navigate their own role in relation to advocacy.’ Ross Gelb- 
span has moved over, according to some, to being an advocate, and so has 
Elizabeth Kolbert, whose New Yorker series was turned into the book Field 
Notes from a Catastrophe. Chris Mooney, author of Storm World and The 
Republican War on Science, told me that he sees part of his work as being ed- 
ucation and another part as advocacy in addition to journalism. But it was 
Dean who articulated the position of those avowedly against any connec- 
tion with advocacy. When she wrote Against the Tide: The Battle for Ameri- 
ca’s Beaches in 2001, she said she was very careful about being perceived as 


an advocate on the highly contentious issues she covers in this book. 


I wanted to write a book that would present information that I thought 
people ought to know about when they consider what they should do 
on the coast. I have a personal opinion but there are very few things 
that people have no opinions about, right? I wanted to make it impos- 
sible for people with another opinion to dismiss my book as the work of 
an advocate. You have to inoculate yourself against the possibility that 
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someone is going to say there’s no reason to pay attention to that—we 
know where she stands. I think the journalist in some ways has the same 
problem as the scientist. If you become known as an advocate, people 


will tend to dismiss what you're saying as having been precooked. 


Dean, in a follow-up conversation by e-mail, said that this did not mean 
she gave “equal weight to all sides.” Her book came to be seen as an ac- 
count of the “negative consequences” that have resulted from “many of 
our coastal development practices.” 

Advocacy is intimately connected then to criticism about balance and 
to the long-held norm of objectivity. In Dean’s formulation, being seen 
as an advocate reduces a journalist’s ability to adjudicate expertise and 
the impact their work might have on the widest possible audience. Yet 
facts like those associated with climate change are compelling as are the 
ethical dimensions and risks associated with these facts. Good practices 
associated with balance mean representing a consensus view of science, 
but as this chapter illustrates, other questions continue to proliferate 
around what tone to use, how to tell the story, how to hold science experts 
to account, and whether or not to force ethical questions into the fore- 
ground when scientists say the facts demand such questions. In sorting 
through these problems, a spectrum of near-advocacy has developed as 
Dean, Mooney, Gelbspan, and Kolbert aptly represent. But in the critique 
around why the media has not managed to inspire the public to care about 
climate change, there is an underlying misunderstanding, or perhaps an 
emergent debate about what it is that journalism can and cannot do ac- 
cording to its own professional standards, norms, and practices. This is 
what forces many journalists to engage in an articulation of norms in or- 
der to demarcate what it is that journalists can and cannot do in response 
to climate change and to define what kind of challenge climate change’s 
in-flux form of life presents to journalists. 

In Schudson’s excavation of the objectivity norm in American journal- 
ism (2001), drawing on theories from Emile Durkheim and Max Weber, 
he considers four conditions that encourage the articulation of norms: 
(2) during forms or events related to “ritual solidarity” for the group, (2) 
during “cultural contact and conflict,” (3) in large institutional settings 
such that informal socialization is not enough and prescribed rules must 
be formally generated and circulated, and (4) when superiors in large in- 
stitutional cultures need to control subordinates in a complex organiza- 
tion. The first two relate to Durkheim’s notion of social cohesion, and the 
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latter two relate to Weber’s ideas about social control. Schudson identi- 
fies the presence of these conditions in the late nineteenth century as 
the objectivity norm began to take hold. He argues that objectivity was 
“already operating in the daily activities of American journalists” before 
it was enshrined in codes and articulated in the 1920s and 1930s and that 
its emergence is linked to two overlapping impulses within the profes- 
sion. Journalists at that time “sought to affiliate with the prestige of sci- 
ence, efficiency, and Progressive reform” and “sought to disaffiliate from 
the public relations specialists and propagandists who were suddenly all 
around them” (1998, 162). It’s into these conditions, Schudson points out, 
that Joseph Pulitzer and Walter Lippmann begin to advocate for profes- 
sionalism, scrupulous methods, and scientific ideals. Objectivity as a 
specifically American journalistic norm becomes a way of defending and 
guiding journalism even while many recognize its limitations and regard 
the emergent “interpretive journalism” as necessary in an “increasingly 
complex” society. Interpretive journalism still required the professional 
distance and methodology to assess and opine on news of the day, but it 
allowed for latitude beyond “just the facts.” 

Objectivity was removed, with much fanfare, from the Society of Pro- 
fessional Journalists’ Code of Ethics in 1996. Yet as Stephen J. A. Ward 
(2004) argues in his history of objectivity, a commitment to “objective 
methods” persists, and objective is often what is meant when terms like 
“fair,” “accurate,” “independent,” and “unbiased” are deployed to describe 
what sets professional journalism apart from bloggers or others who es- 
pouse a kind of “affirmation journalism.” Affirmation journalism seems 
like an oxymoron, but it’s been adopted to describe those who explicitly 
interpret news and events through a lens that’s roundly seen as ideologi- 
cal. Journalists of all stripes, however, and despite their aforementioned 
history, are not likely to align themselves with science, nor are scientists 
likely to perceive much of their methods (or “prestige”) in journalism. 

Panels at the many conferences, workshops, and events I attended 
present Durkheimian moments of “conflict and contact” and “ritual sol- 
idarity” where an articulation of norms arises in order to situate what it 
is that journalists should and shouldn’t be doing in relation to climate 
change. Similarly, journalism is under enormous pressure as an industry 
and a profession as a result of new media disruptions to professional- 
ization, influence and authority, and business models. These disruptions 
have acted to transform the journalist-audience relationship such that au- 
diences are now users who sample from a variety of sources, and spread- 
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ability, as Henry Jenkins argues, acts as the primary influence as opposed 
to the previous era of broadcast hegemony." Thus the Weberian elements 
are present, too, as “the newsroom” disperses, is altered, and/or becomes 
irrelevant and hence institutional control and pedagogical inculcation are 
both in decline. Much like the historical conditions Schudson describes, 
professionals since the early 1990s have been rallying to explain, dic- 
tate, and valorize professional journalistic norms in the face of profound 
changes in the news industry. Yet this same era has witnessed the rise 
of citizen journalism and the means to challenge journalists. Some have 
gone as far as to call this “the golden age of fact-checking,” noting that 
journalists now have their own “peer review” mechanism. 

Trust has long been seen as the most important relational aspect for a 
journalist and his/her audience. It’s trust that’s seen as keeping audiences 
tuned into Brian Williams or subscribing to the New York Times and Wash- 
ington Post. But Schudson argues that “decreasing levels of public trust in 
news [are] not so much a matter for alarm as an index of epistemological 
shift—that people in recent years no longer view journalism just as an 
institutional provider of informational content, but as an epistemological 
performance or process of knowledge production””’ (2013, 196). 

Jenkins and others who work on fan culture and new media would ar- 
gue that the public has always been savvy in their responses to broadcast 
and institutional forms of knowledge production—that they have always 
been “making do,” responding, remaking, and rereading their own brico- 
lage. This process and an inter